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ABSTRACT 

Participating teachers, principals, and university 
supervisors were introduced to three areas of research aimed at 
improving supervision: adult development theory, alternative models 
of supervision, and the process- of collaborative action research. 
With assistance from university faculty, project participants 
developed knowledge of the stages of adult development and 
alternative supervisory models which can be matched to the 
developmental stages of supervisees. Principals use their new 
learnings with teachers as part of their role as instructional 
leaders. Teachers use their learning to supervise university 
fifth-year graduate interns, student teachers, peers, or 
undergraduates participating in an exploring teaching. course. 
University supervisors use their new learnings to work more 
collaboratively with cooperating teachers. Participants were 
encouraged to develop action research projects that extended the 
applications of research knowledge and contributed to understanding 
the project's impact. Included in this report are a description of 
the project, its research methodology, its outcomes, and a discussion 
of results and their implications. Eighty references, 17 tables, one 
figure, an assessment inventory, and the final evaluation survey 
instrument are appended. ( Author/ JD) 
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"ttiis is the richest student teaching experience I have ever observed. 
Each intern in the school has the support of a group of cooperating 
teachers who are working together to provide a variety of teaching and 
learning experiences resulting in professional growth for all \&o are 
involved." Jean Rcbbins 

Principal for 14 years 

"I am really enjoying the cooperating teacher/intern coordinator role I 
have assumed in my school. It is a way to stay in the classrocm, yet 
differentiate my role and offer more to the profession." 

Pat Dupuis 

Teacher for 18 years 

"The knowledge and insight gained from this collaboration have broadened 
my perspective in working with interns , peers , and students and made my 
role in each of these relationships more effective." 

Joan Zelonis 
Teacher for 22 jears 



OVERVIEW OR ABSTRACT 

Participating teachers, principals, and university supervisors were 
introduced to three areas of research aimed at inproving supervision: 
a? ilt development theory, alternative models of supervision, and the 
process of collaborative action research. With assistance from 
university faculty, project participants developed knowledge of the 
stages of adult development and alternative supervisory models which can 
be matched to the developmental stages of supervisees. Principals use 
their new learnings with teachers as part of their role as instructional 
leaders. Teachers use their learning to supervise university fifth-^ear 
graduate interns, student teachers, peers, or undergraduates participat- 
ing in an exploring teaching course. University supervisors use their 
new learnings to 'Tork more collaboratively with cooperating teachers. 
Participants were encouraged to develop action research projects that 
extended the applications of research knowledge and contributed to under- 
standing the project's iirpact. 

MAJOR RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

Long Range Goals: develop, refine, and extend the repertoire of supervi- 
sory skills and professional incentives offered to principals and teach- 
ers, (the university supervisors were added as an additional target group 
once institutionalization of the collaborative supervision model seemed 
likely) . * 
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Intended Outcomes: As a result of participation in this project , cooper- 
ating teachers and principals will knew relevant research in the areas of 
adult development, supervision, and collaborative action research; be 
able to natch appropriate supervisory strategies to individual stages of 
developnent; and be able to apply collaborative action research processes 
to school-based projects. In addition, there will be a school-university 
network to institutionalize collaborative supervision processes and 
goals. 



Research Questions Assessing Project Outcomes 

1. Outcomes for School Teachers and Principals 

How did collaborative supervision alter cooperating teachers 1 
ability to implement effective supervision practices with 
interns, exploring teachers, and peers? 
How did collaborative supervision alter principals 1 ability 
to inplement effective supervision practices with teachers? 



2. Outcomes for Interns 

What inpact did collaborative supervision have on interns 1 
knowledge experiences of effective teaching practice in 
schools? 

What inpact did the collaborative supervision project have 
on intern placement process in the schools? 



3. Outcomes for school-university collaboration 

What inpact did the collaborative supervision project have on 
the school collaboration with the university? 
What inpact did collaborative supervision have on collaboration 
among teachers within the schools? 

4. Outcomes for Programmatic/Organizational Dimensions of the 
University Teacher Education Program Design 

What is the inpact of collaborative supervision on the design 
and inplementation of supervision practices at the university? 
How -did collaborative supervision contribute to the developnent 
of a teacher education program design which includes the content 
of alternative models of supervision and adult cognitive 
developmental stages? 
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Research Questions About The Project Inplementation Process 

What is the instructional content and process of collaborative supervi- 
sion? 

What are the roles, responsibilities , and activities undertaken 

by each participant in a collaborative supervision program? 

What assistance and other types of support were requested and/or 

required during a collaborative supervision program? 

How did cooperating teachers experience the collaborative supervision 

process with interns? 

How did cooperating teachers experience the collaborative process 
with-university supervisors? 

How did different schools implement the collaborative supervision pro- 
gram? 



PRO3?AM/t:0MI0NEMr DESCRIPTION 

In A Collaborative Approach to Leadership in Supervision, school and 
university based teacher educators work with cooperating teachers and 
principals in collaborative action research groups investigating and 
practicing an approach to supervision which matches alternative supervi- 
sion strategies with the developmental needs of supervisees (graduate 
teaching interns, undergraduate student teachers and exploring teachers, 
peers). The project consisted of three phases: development, demonstra- 
tion, and dissemination over a: three year period. These are detailed in 
TABLE 1. In developing a theoretical and research based framework for 
this project, three separate areas of research and practice were re- 
viewed: 1) colluljorative action research, 2) adult development, and 3) 
instructional supervision. The relationships found in this review are 
summarized in TABLE 2. 



Insert TABLE 1 and TABLE 2 about here 



Collaborative Action* Research 

The process of the program is called collaborative action research. In 
order to nurture creative program development, collaborative action 
research groups are formed. They consist **; teachers, principals, and 
university faculty who regularly meet to> u*<ntify cannon goals and to use 
action research strategies to collaboratively generate topics of investi- 
gation. Ideally, collaborative action research groups exhibit the fol- 
lowing characteristics: school and university participants join together 
with the goals of improving practice, contributing to educational theory, 
and providing staff development; they often meet on site in schools; 
reach consensus on goals which address each person's immediate concerns; 
use cycles of action research to investigate and apply research findings; 
co-author and co-present reports of their work; and over time develop a 
collegial, trusting relationdiip and comiiunication network between 
schools and university. Two kinds of collaborative action research 
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groups form* A Principal Leadership Group, composed of all interested 
district principals, focuses on implementing differentiated supervision 
in their schools and on using collaborative strategies within their 
district* The group meets reekly for three months at the start of the 
program to leam the content and process skills of collaborative supervi- 
sion and two to four times per year thereafter* The PLG uses a collabo- 
rative action research process and helps to form the Teacher Supervision 
Groups. Within each school a Teacher Supervision Group, involving all 
interested teachers, is organized . The group may include the principal. 
Each TSG neets biweekly to explore the content areas of alternative 
approaches to supervision and adult development stages and then monthly 
to discuss application of the content to supervision with graduate in- 
terns, undergraduate-exploring teachers, and peers. Each Teacher Super- 
vision Group provides a collaborative environment for implementing a 
variety of supervisory models within their school. 



Content Areas: adult Development Theories and supervision Models 

The content areas of the program are based in adult development theories 
and models of supervision. Common findings in prior research studies 
suggest that one "best" supervisory model does not exist. A system of 
differentiated supervision or some combination of models most effectively 
responds to individual needs. Cannon findings also suggest that the most 
effective supervisors demonstrate a high degree of consistency between 
the theories and beliefs they espouse and those th<y practice. 
School and university participants investigate use of two areas of re- 
search knowledge, adult cognitive development stages and alternative 
models of supervision, in order to provide a theoretical framework for 
the TSG to structure their common goals and operating procedures. The 
content areas are neither prescribed nor interpreted in a limited fash- 
ion. Instead, each supervision group brainstorms the scope of the two 
content areas and forms initial boundaries for the topics, concerns, and 
issues to be researched. A group divides into subgroups, trios or pairs, 
to equalize the labor in identifying the specific literature sources and 
seeking them out. Those who are able help in "quality control" of the 
sources and types of sources for investigation in order to maintain high 
quality and in-depth investigation of the content areas, subgroups 
assimilate, summarize, and present to the whole group (orally and in 
short written outlines) the research basis, key concepts, and applica- 
tions of the research topics in adult development and models of supervi- 
sion. Individuals from the subgroups become leaders and resources for 
each research topic investigated in the collaborative supervision group. 

As inportant as the insights and concepts generates through the study of 
theoretical knowledge is the practical knowledge of the teachers, princi- 
pals, and university participants. Practical and theoretical knowledge 
interact continuously as participants work through this collaborative 
research process. The frameworks generated are then enployed by the 
teachers and principals to analyze, understand, and evaluate their prac- 
tical situations further. All participants are active in the examination, 
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ref lection, and evaluation of the content areas and of their own prac- 
tice, so that both may influence each' other. The collaborative supervi- 
sion groups provide principals a way to vary their supervision practices 
according to the capability, variety, and flexibility observed in the 
teachers they are supervising* Teachers are encouraged to reflect on 
their ways and states of learning as adults, analyze their om experi- 
ences of being supervised, and try out different supervision strategies 
with peers and supervisees* 



Collaborative Supervision Matching Model Process 

The program seeks to prepare teachers and principals as instructional 
supervisors who are able to match alternative supervisory practices to 
the developmental needs of supervisees* Here the teachers and principals 
are able 4 to~use -both formal arri.informal assessments of the supervisee's 
developmental stage. Formal assessments include standardized measures of 
conceptual level, moral judgnent, and ego development. Informal assess- 
ments include use of observational data from conferences and interactions 
with the supervisee* Teachers and principals apply their knowledge of 
adult development to select appropriate supervision strategies which both 
support the supervisee in new learning experiences and challenge the 
supervisee's learning to new levels. In situations viiich are improitptu, 
and in other situations which are structured conferences, interventions 
come from a framework of strong theoretical references. Cooperating 
teachers use supervisory interaction logs on a regular basis to document 
interactions with a supervisee and as a basis for reflection and analysis 
in meetings with the teacher/principal collaborative supervision group 
and the university supervisor concerning intern supervision. For specif- 
ic examples of the collaborative matching model process, see Oja, Dupuis, 
and Bonin (1388) • In the traditional student teaching model, cooperating 
teachers relied upon the university supervisor to provide most feedback 
to the intern, in this model, cooperating teachers as supervisors ob- 
serve interns daily, document interactions, and provide feedback to the 
intern in a clinical supervision model* 



Recruitment of University Faculty for Collaborative Supervision 

University supervisors interested in being involved in collaborative 
supervision are given both the opportunity to be assigned to one school 
cluster of six interns and the training and support to implement a col- 
laborative supervision model* In addition to carrying out the tradition- 
al triad model of supervision, with six clinical observations of the 
intern per semester, university supervisors meet monthly with the Teacher 
Supervision Group in the school to discuss issues in supervision. Uni- 
versity supervisors involved in collaborative supervision regularly 
discuss their roles in the University Supervisor's biweekly meetings. 
These discussions encourage other supervisors to inplement components of 
the Collaborative Supervision Model in their own work with cooperating 
teachers and interns. The discussions form an ongoing dialogue about the 
process of working more collaboratively with cooperating teachers in the 
process of intern supervision. 
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SAMPLE 

Five elementary and two middle school principals formed a Principal 
Leadership Group which met for sixteen hours of training in the project 
model in the first year and a raininum of two tines per year in Year Two 
and Year Ihree. In Year Crie, 24 elementary teachers , 4 middle school 
teachers , and 1 elementary counselor indicated sustained interest in the 
project goals and net for a minimum of 40 hours in training over a 4- 
month period (the teachers were divided geographically by school into 
different supervision groups), in Year Tot the project focused on the 
elementary schools, and eighteen teachers met at least monthly in two 
supervision groups. A total of forty-six university students were placed 
in supervisee positions with cooperating teachers in the fall of Year Two 
(10 were university graduate teaching interns in a 5th Year MAT/MED 
program, two were one semester student teachers, 33 were undergraduate 
level students in an introductory field based education course .exploring 
teaching as a career, and one was a graduate MAT student doing research 
in the classroom) . Twenty-one of the cooperating teachers had partici- 
pated fully in the fiist year of the training. One cooperating teacher 
took on the new rolt; of Coordinator of Teachers and Interns in Year, Two 
and continued it in Year Three. Fair classroom teachers assumed added 
responsibilities Year Two acting as Course Collaborators meeting regular- 
ly as a group with the exploring teaching students in their university 
seminar. In Year Three, sixteen teachers aontinued to meet at least 
monthly in the two teacher supervision groups. Two additional groups of 
cooperating teachers (seven CTs at one cluster site, and seven CTs at 
another cluster site) met at least biweekly; eight of these fourteen 
cooperating teachers were hew to the project in Year Three. University 
supervisees in Year 3 included 14 graduate teaching interns and 35 under- 
graduates exploring teaching. A School-University Task Force formed in 
Year One included one principal, two teachers, two university supervi- 
sors, the director of field experiences, project director, and principal 
investigator. This Task Force continued throughout and became institu- 
tionalized as the School-University Collaborative in Teacher B3ucation. 



FIGURE 1 illustrates the sample described above. The shaded diamond 
represents the traditional intern supervision model tfiere cooperating 
teachers were assigned interns or exploring teaching undergraduates by 
the university. The larger diamond illustrates how the collaborative 
supervision model both broadened the supervisory rol^s for cooperating 
teachers and extended the connection between schools and the university. 



Insert FIGURE 1 about here 
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METHCDOIOGY 

The concepts of triangulation and recursion underly the methodology of 
the project* As advocated by a number of oontenporary ethnographers, we 
have combined and synthesized nultiple kinds of data and used the concept 
of triangulation (Denzin, 1977) to bring these nultiple data to bear on 
the research questions in the project* Using triangulation strengthens 
the validity of the data collected and demonstrates the relationship 
between the-project 's variables. The second underlying concept in our 
methodology is recursion, the idea of "ongoing tentativeness" (Oja & 
Pine, 1988). Basic to action research processes, recursion inplies that 
acquired data are subject to continual -revision and the research problem 
itself is capable of being in a continuous state of dynamic revision. 
The recursion process permits participants to consider newly accumulated 
data, and when necessary, to redefine the initial parameters of the 
study. 

A variety of data sources was used to record and monitor the process of 
collaborative supervision. These included: 1) audio recordings of all 
team meetings and transcripts of selected meeting tapes; 2) written 
summaries of all school and university meetings connected with the 
project; 3) teacher journals and supervisory logs; 4) pre-post question- 
naires and surveys with participants; 5) three empirical measures of 
participants 1 developmental stages; and 6) interviews conducted at cru- 
cial points in the research process with school and university partici- 
pants. In addition, 7) a primary product o£ the project, the supervisory 
Competencies Assessment Inventory, was used as a self-assessment tool for 
supervising teachers in Years Two and Three. 

Audio tapes, year end surveys, and minutes of supervision group meetings 

were analyzed to assess teacher/principal knowledge base in the three 

focus areas of the project: theories of adult development, alternative 

models of supervision, and the process of collaborative action research. 

The evaluator looked for instances in which teachers and principals 

recalled their knowledge of adult development and supervisory models, 

articulated their knowledge of these areas, and recognized instances in 

supervision when appropriate supervision decisions were made. 

* 

A Supervisory Competencies Assessment Inrentory was used by teachers and 
principals in April, 1988, as a self-assessment tool on their perform - 
ance outcomes in the three focus areas-of adult developnent, instruction- 
al leadership, and collaboration. The results were compared to that of 
the April, 1987 end of the }Bar summary, and a sairple of participants 
was interviewed about areas of inprovement, goals for the future, and 
reactions to rating themselves in terms of the.conpetencies and behavior- 
al indicators. Additional performance outcomes were analyzed through 
journals, supervisory logs, audio and video tapes, end of the jear sur- 
veys, and direct observations of interactions among project participants 
as well as with other supervisees or supervisors. To assess the atti- 
tudes of teachers and principals regarding research, school-university 
collaboration, and staff developnent the same data sources above were 
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used. To assess the developmental outcomes, teachers and principals 
completed written assessments of ego development moral judgnent, and 
conceptual level* The scores in Year Three were compared to those from 
the instruments in Year One, Coupled with participants' self-evaluations 
on the supervision conpetencies assessment inrentory completed in Year 
Two and Year Three, these formed the basis of the project's quantitative 
assessment of teacher/principal development. Project staff analyzed 
performance data focusing on those outcomes vdiich specifically related to 
growth in conplex thinking, the ability to clarify instructional process- 
es, skill in determining alternative solutions, willingness to take 
risks, and flexibility in meeting the needs of individual supervisees. 
TABLE 3 includes an overview of the methodology specifying assessments 
for outcomes in the areas of knowledge, performance, attitudes/values, 
and development. 



Insert TABLE 3 about here 



INSTRUMENTATION 

The following describes key features of the data gathering tools. 



Quantitative Data Gathering Tools - 

Three empirical measures of developmental stage were administered to 
participants in a pre-test in Year Qie and a post-test in Year Three: 
the Loevinger WU£ET, the Hunt PCT, and the Rest DIT. Each is viewed as 
an indicator of how each person processes or make meaning from experience 
by developmental level. The loevinger largely assesses how an individual 
thinks about or conceptualizes about self; the Hint assesses how a person 
conceptualizes issues of teaching and learning; and the Rest assesses how 
a person processes social- justice questions. An indepth review of these 
measures and their applicability to teacher education samples can be 
found in Oja (1985) . The scoring summaries for these tests can be found 
in TABLE 4. The DIT was scored by project staff, and the WUfCT arx3 PCT 
were scored by trained experienced raters who have reached high levels of 
reliability, AH developnental test data results- in Year One were made 
available to individual project participates shortly after the data was 
-soorei; At the erthof' Year ThreeV pb'st-tSt developmental results were 
given to individuals during an interview session vhich investigated to 
what extent and how each participant made use of their first set of 
developnental test scores during the course of the project. 



Insert TABLE 4 about here 



The Defining Issues Test (DIT) of uioral judgment (Rest, et al., 1974) 
is an cb jective test of moral reasoning which assesses the basic 
conceptual frameworks by which a person analyzes a social-moral problem 

(dilemma) and judges the proper course of action. The DIT presents a 
moral dilemma and a list of definitions of the major issues involved. 
The DIT uses a nultiple choice rating and ranking system instead of a 
moral judgment interview. It can be easily administered to groups, 
objectively scored, and has been researched with firm reliability and 

validity levels (Rest, 1986). 

The Washington University Sentence Completion Test (WUSCT) of ego 
development (Loevinger & Wessler, 1970) is based on the assumption that 
each person has a core level of ego functioning. The purpose of the 
test is to determine this core level by assigning an ego level based on 
the distribution of a person's ratings or responses to the 36 items in 
the test. Reliability and validity data for the WUOT are strong as re- 
ported in Redmore and Waldman (1975) and reviewed further in Hauser (1976) . 

The Paragraph Completion Test (PCT) developed by Hunt, Greeiwood, Ifoy, 
and Watson (1973) was used in this study to measure teachers' 
conceptual levels (CL). The PCT uses a semi-pro jective format in vfcich 
the person is asked to project his or her own frame of reference within 
the areas of 1) conflict and uncertainty and 2) rule structured and 
authority relations. A number of prior research studies founfl that 
persons with high conceptual level scores showed less tendency to 
engage in black and white thinking, greater ability to integrate 
multiple perspectives, less rigidity of judgment, greater independence 
of judgnent, and greater tolerance of anbiguity and conflict than did 
groups with lower conceptual level scores. Strong validity and 
reliability data are reported for the PCT; these have been extensively 
reviewed and supported by Miller (1981) . 



Qualitative Data Gathering Tools 

In a Project Survey at the beginning of the project and at the erd of the 
first two years of the project, participants were asked to describe their 
re^ons for participating, to define supervision, and describe their 
supervisory style. Baseline, midpoint, and final interviews with partic- 
ipants" involved questions on project implementation' as well as partici- 
-pants* -perceptions-of -their ability -to- -matchr supervisory ^strategies to- 
the developmental needs of their supervisees. Analysis of group meeting 
minutes of the supervision groups, principal leadership group and Task 
Force was also utilized. The facilitator of each group each year wrote a 
summary of the workings of the group, based on the audio tapes of each 
meeting and the written meeting minutes. Themes which dominated, recur- 
ring concerns and issues, and a comparison of the yearly meeting 
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sumnaries of the two supervision groups were made by the project director 
and principal investigator and outside evaluators. Analysis of selected 
audio tapes was undertaken when critical issues of themes emerged from 
the workings of the different groups. Selected aidio tapes vere tran- 
scribed , and both the tapes and the transcriptions were analyzed by 
internal and external investigators. In Year Two, for instance, an 
outside evaluator investigated the group process of each supervision 
group because one group seemed to have a high level of difficulty, hesi- 
tancy, and skepticism regarding project, content and process goals tfiich 
was not in evidence in the other group. This evaluator analyzed selected 
audio tapes and transcripts and found that using the theoretical frame- 
work of separate versus connected group characteristics (Belenky, 
Clinchy, Goldberger, & Tarule, 1986; Lyons, 1983) helped describe the 
differences in the two teacher supervision groups. In a different in- 
stance, when a crucial joint school-university meeting was held at the 
end of the second year to focus on the schools 1 past and present issues 
with the university interndiip program, both the principal investigator 
and project director analyzed the tape and written meeting summary to 
guide their planning of Year Three. 

The Supervisory Beliefs Inventory , developed by Glickman and Tamashiro 
(1981) , was used to permit participants to assess their own beliefs about 
supervision and staff development. Designed to be self- administered and 
self-scored, the Inventory assunes that although individuals believe and 
act according to all three supervisory orientations (directive, collabo- 
rative, non-directive), one of these orientations usually dominates. 

A primary product of the project, the Supervisory Competencies Assess- 
ment Inventor/ is an instrument for assessing supervisory conpetencies 
that is differentiate} into competencies and behavioral indicators in 
adult developnent, instructional leadership, and collaboration. The 
Inventory can be used as a self-assessment tool for supervising teachers 
as well as a means of nonitoring the practices of supervisors. 

A Practice Profile was developed to identify the* components of the 
program and indicators of the ideal, acceptable, or unacceptable usage of 
key project conponents. An outside evaluator rated the school sites on 
the components in the Practice Profile. The Practice Profile was addi- 
tionally used in two school sites to determine participants 1 perception 
of their own inplementation of the components. 

At the end of Year 3, after reviewing annual Reports and drafts of the 
Practice Profile in order to familiarize herself with major goals and 
-activities of the project, an outside evaluator conducted a number of 
Indivldual^and-Group^Interviews^ with.±eachers principals and. teaching- 
interns resulting in a Data Analysis Report for each of the two collabo- 
rative supervision cluster sites and a Comparative Analysis Report. The 
Interview Protocol included questions about involvement, changes in the 
project over the three jears, results of the project, and specific probes 
to get at components in the Practice Profile. Interviews were taped and 
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transcribed in their entirety* The inquirer engaged in a content analy- 
sis 9 allowing themes to emerge into one data base (for each cluster) and 
content analyzed again* Themes tfiich emerged were organized into the 
reports. 

A Final Evaluation Survey was designed by the Principal Investigator to 
verify f prioritize f quantify f or query characteristics of the project 
outcomes and implementation process vhich emerged from the outside e valu- 
ator f s interview reports. This validation stq? was inportant and exem- 
plifies GUba's methodology of using quantitative survey data to validate 
results of interview data. See Appendix* 

DEVELCPMENFAL STAGE SOQRES 

Pretest results of the developmental stage scores of the total number of 
teachers and principals revealed that 10 scored at the integrated stage f 
8 scored at the Individualistic Transition Stage f 6 scored at the Con- 
scientious Stage f 3 scored at the Self-Aware Transition Stage f and 1 
scored at the Conformist State. See TABLE 4a f IOEVINGER EGO DEVELOPMENT 
SCORES and TABLE 4, CCX2HTIVE/DEVELQPMENPAL STAGE SCORE INEERIREEATICNS. 



Insert TABLE 4a about here 



Of the total participaits involved in the project for the initial train- 
ing year and at some point or various points in the next two years of the 
project f 64% scored at the post-conventional ego development stages • 
Three principals and eight teachers were very active and sustained their 
intense involvement and high level of activity throughout the three jears 
of the project* The scores of 73% of these eleven very active partici- 
pants were at the post-conventional ego development stages f with 54% 
scoring at the highest stage f called the Integrated Stage, 

In prior projects using the Ioevinger Ego Development measure with teach- 
ers , the average stage scores recorded were stage 4 or stage 3/4 (see 
review in Oja f 1985). In these prior studies , few teachers scored at 
stage 5 f the Integrated Stage f and often the highest score recorded was 
stage 4/5 , the Individualistic Transition* In comparison, in this col- 
laborative supervision pro ject 36% of the participants scored at stcge 5 f 
with the average stage score being stage 4/5 , and the inode was at stage 
4/5 f the Individualistic Transition stage* We must conclude that the 
Collaborative supervision Project initially attracted a particular sub- 
group of teachers and principals in the five elementary and two middle 

SCh30l5>"*tWO-^ 

It must also be con luded that the content and process of the 
Collaborative supervision Project sustained involvement of very high 
stage participants* 73% of those who sustained high levels of activity 
and involvement over three years scored at stage 4/5 or 5, with 37% of 
this group scoring at stage 4/5 and 63% scoring at stage 5. 
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The Collaborative Supervision Project was uniquely different from two 
preceding collaborative action research studies. In the previcus 
projects (Oja & Pine, 1983 and Ham, 1985), participants for the projects 
were chosen to represent a range of stages of development. The span was 
from stage 3 to stage 4/5, representing the modal and high stage scores 
one would expect in a typical school setting. These previous studies 
purposefully included people with a range of scores and then carefully 
documented each person's reactions to the collaborative action research 
process. 

The finding in the current study is inportant. There is not a wide range 
in the scores of teachers who chose to be involved, nor are teachers 1 
scores equally distributed among the stages. It is clear that the teach- 
ers who seix-selected to be involved in collaborative supervision and who 
sustained their involvement in the project were teachers at higher stages 
of development. 

It is unlikely that teachers functioning at fairly high developmental 
stages will exhibit vertical stage change in just two jears, so it is no 
surprise that no significant vertical change in developmental test scores 
was seen. Vertical stage change is rare and Loevinger (1976) claims that 
at least five years is needed for stage change „ We believe this is true 
particularly at the higher post-conventional stages. Our prior work 
(Oja, 1978 y Oja & Pine, 1983) indicated vertical stage change occurred 
within the conventional scorers, with the higher stage teachers experi- 
encing horizontal growth and refinements at the same stage but no signif- 
icant vertical change in stage scores within the two year projects. 

Comparison of developmental stage scores with moral judgment scores and 
conceptual level scores is seen in TABLES 4b and 4c. In TABLE 4b 61% of 
the total respondents scored at moderately high or high levels of moral 
judgment, with 75% of the "very active" respondents having scores in 
these categories. In TABLE 4c, 90% of total respondents scored at moder- 
ately high or high conceptual levels, and 100% of the "very active" 
respondents scored in the high conceptual level category. 



Insert TABLE 4b and TABLE 4c about here 
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FROJECT OUTCOMES 



1. Outcomes for School Teachers and Principals 

How did the collaborative supervision project alter cooperating 
teachers' ability to implement effective supervision practices 
with graduate teaching interns, undergraduate exploring teachers, 
and peers? 

Bow did collaborative supervision alter principal's ability to 
implement effective supervision practices with teachers? 



Outcomes/benefits of the knowledge base 

Cooperating teachers rqport that the knowledge base in adult development 
and instructional supervision provided by the project has led them to be 
less inpulsive and directive with their interns; instead they take a more 
developmental , objective and reflective approach* Qie cooperating teach- 
er who has had both interns and exploring teachers said: 

We try to be nuch more objective and not answer questions so 
quickly* Before the project , an intern would say, 'How can I 
organize this lesson for tomorrow?' In the old days, I would 
say, 'You can do this and this and this' and they just copied 
what I said* It might have worked arid it might not have. Bat 
now. I would ask questions. I would say, 'What do you think? 
How do you think you could organize it? ' Another question I 
would probably ask would be, 'What are your objectives? What 
do you want to get out of this lesson and how can you best do 
that? 1 

Every respondent interviewed who was part of the Year Gr.e instruction on 
models of adult development spoke positively about its usefulness. All 
commented that it provided a useful perspective which assisted then in 
being less emotional and more objective. They also commented that they 
could see differences in thinking and attitude between those cooperating 
teachers who had the background and those who lacked it. Respondents 
commented that they would like to continue and increase the visibility 
and use of the adult development knowle3ge base. A teacher described it 
this way: 
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I found that the people \ho got involved later (without the 
adult development background).. .you can see their approaches 
to problems aren't nuch different thai vdiere we were before 
the program started. 

People who have no idea about adult development have more 
of a chance to get upset. 

Background in adult development would help them clarify 
their situation. They'd be more reflective and decisive , 
and the collaboration process would be strengthened. 

Data frcm the Final Evaluation Survey verify this qualitative data (see 
TABLE 5, SUPERVISION KNCWIfDS! BASE AH) TABLE 6, ADULT DEVELOPMENT 
KNOWLEDGE BASE) . 



Insert TABLE 5 and TABLE 6 about here 



Outcomes/benefits of the use of the models 

Respondents report a number of outcomes or benefits from the use of 
models of adult development and supervision. These benefits are dis- 
cussed , illustrated by respondent ccmnents, and verified in the Final 
Evaluation -Survey. Iikert scales in the final evaluation survey were a 
5-point scale with 1 neaning "not at all," 3 meaning "to some extent/" 
and 5 meaning "to a great extent." Percentages are used to help de- 
scribe the data results. . 

Teachers have discovered new ways of locking at people. 100% of the 
respondents (x=4.2) indicate that the kncwlsage bases in supervision 
and adult development hare provided them with some new ways of locking 
at people (see TABIES 5 and 6) . They have discovered everyday applica- 
tions in the classrocm. They appreciate the theoretical bases and 
justification for their intuitive beliefs and behaviors. Three re- 
spondents' comments are representative of these benefits. 

I have learned about different styles and that each person, 
because at a different developmental level, has different 
strengths and weaknesses and that different supervision 
styles are appropriate.* It was a real eye opener. 

Ws deal with the everyday practical ^plications, but 
-we never -had-- tine* to-delve* into these theories ,ar*Lall 
the new application and the implications they would have 
for our classrocms. 

As we learn more on supervision... Learnings about 
the theoretical base of self-directed developnent is 
really exciting. Having always used elements of self- 
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directed development, and never realizing it could be 
an alternative mode of supervision . learning the 
theoretical base justifies what you were doing intuitively* 

Teachers have developed a healthy dissatisfaction with current supervi- 
sion practices, and are showing the beginnings of experinentation and 
solution finding* 54% of respondents are less than satisfied with the 
level of supervision they get in their schools (x=2.6) • 87% think that 
their school staff evaluation processes should make more explicit use 
of alternative ncdels of supervision (x=3.9), while 85% think school 
evaluation processes should make use of adult development theory 
(x=3.8) (see TABLE 7) • 

The more that I learn about supervision, the more 
that I kndw that I f m not being supervised* 
I f m just aware of all the things that should be done 
that aren't happening. 

So, I f m learning more and I feel that I need to have 
more supervision* 

I haven f t really confronted the principal about that. 
I guess I need to take sane ownership of that, for 
asking for more. 

Modifications of the evaluation process: 
die of the problems with our evaluation process is that 
there is a checklist, a yes-no checklist; yes-this 
person has this, no-this person doesn't have this* 
It f s been frustrating in that if you check sane thing in 
the no column, the person immediately feels that you 
don't think they have any of that characteristic. 
Probably they do have some* It's just a measure of degree. 
So, when I did my evaluation last tine I put in five spaces 
and put check marie s on a continuum and asked the principal 
to respond in kind. 

I am trying to determine direction for my own evaluation, 
taking a look at the areas that I am strong in and that I 
need to continue being strong in, but areas that I am not 
as strong in, not that it's totally lacking. 

Familiarity with alternative models of supervision opened 
doors for lots of teachers, experienced teachers. Provided 
an opportunity for them to experiment, too* 
Something different can develop as a parallel course or a 
replacement of the ways we supervise experienced teachers. 

That would not have happened without this project. 

Last year we were able to pursue peer supervision instead 

of the standard evaluation^ process. 

We have a new administrator this year. 

We were able to do peer supervision and the standard 

evaluation process. 

Another administrator next year, but we are not going to 
stop what we have started. 
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Principals comment o.: the usefulness of the models of adult development 
.aixLsupervision,, and their efforts to a3d different styles to their 
repertoire, and their <vpreciation of the legitimation of using differ- 
ent styles with different people. 

It has helped me in supervision. 

It helped to legitimize using different supervision 

strategies for different people. 

It helped to have a theoretical base for what I believed 
was right — to differentiate supervision for different 
people in my building. 

I got a theoretical base which provided support to that. 

I felt more comfortable doing it. 

I didn't have to feel like I was, as a principal not 

doing the right thing — because I wasn't using this 

evaluation system fiomula. 

I now felt like I knew what I was doing. 

As a supervisor , l ean relate more comfortably. 

I can say that is directly related to t>*is project , more 

than any other courses I have taken. 

This: helped me to feel more, comfortable as an evaluator 

and a teacher supervisor. 

If I feel more comportable, then I f m going to relate 
better , more easily, with more confidence. 
I can be a more helpful person. 

I have a relatively easy time supervising people who I think 
are relatively autonomous people , who can leam quickly arx3 
who can direct themselves given the resources and the 
encouragement. 

I always resented... found it hard to deal with other teachers 

. . .who needed a direct supervisory approach. 

It never occurred to me that people do develop differently, 

and that it f s all right to be. directive. 

It f s very difficult for me. 

Sometimes I probably neglected things when the need to be 
directive was there. 

Locking at adult development in particular, it made it ok. 
I didn f t resent it. I did it. 

But locking at Adult Development from several different 
perspectives, particularly Loevinger 's stuff on ego - 
developnent. . .made me say, f Aha, that f s where that person is. 1 
Ibt in an absolute sens**, because I think it f s a mistake to 
sinplify that stuff. 

When you lock at that, an^ lock at the way they lock at 
concepts*, and you look at -he* .ey behave in a generalized 
pattern, ybu can begin to say, .iia, ( that f s vrtiere that person 
is 1 and it f s all right. 

And this is the way I need to behave to match that. 
It may not be what I like, but my behavior has the best 
chance of effecting that persons 1 behavior in positive ways. 
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I got a lot more sleep. 

I. am a sensitive, caring human being, and there are parts of 

the ,principalship that rub against that. 

You need to be able to change your leadership style for the 

person that you are working with. 

Even though I'll alvays have a predominant style. 

But with individuals, I have to be able to shift. 

Teachers appreciate the perspective that it adds to their work with 
interns. 100% of the very active (x=4.4) and 75% of less active 
(x=3.0) respondents report that the adult development knowledge base 
has affected their work with interns (see TABLE 6)> 

I wasn't aware before.;. When an intern canes J nto 
the classroom, you know that they don't have as nuch 
knowledge and information as you do in the field, 
obviously. 

They are yrunger than you are usually which puts them 
in different placement in life. 

But I didn't make thexonnection with adult stages of 
development and realize how you supervise a person 
really should be dependent on what level they're at. 
That what is a support for one person would be a 
challenge for another person, for exanple. 
Qie thing would be a challenge for a person at a higher 
level and would be totally inappropriate for someone 
at a nuch lower level, becaise it wouldn't even be a 
challenge to them, it would just be something that they 
were not capable of doing yet. 
So you wouldn't want to put them in that position. 
We learned through our study of adult development that 
you do both to grow. 

That if you just have support, you aren't going to grow. 
If you just have challenge without the support, you won't 
either. 

Continuation and Spread; Use of models of adult development and 
supervision 

Respondents are grappling with ways to infuse new cocperatinc teachers 
into the groups. They feel that the new people need to be encouraged, 
and their collective learning needs to continue. One teacher said, 

We're trying to get other people, liacause we do have 
other teachers who take Exploring Teaching students and 
interns and student teachers, who didn't go through this 
process, who weren't part-of the-project. ... We try to 
find ways to bring them in and try to find ways to pass 
on the information that we.'ve learned in a helpful manner 
so that it will help them with tfiat they're doing. 
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Sane respondents commented that they would like to continue and in- 
crease the visibility and use of the adult development knowledge base. 
One principal commented on its promise to pave the way toward differen- 
tiated staffing. 

Final Survey data from participants active all three years confirm the 
wish for CONTINUATION AN) SEREAD CF THE KNOWLEDGE BASE (see TABLE 7). 



Bisert TABLE 7 about here 



The Supervisory Competencies Assessment Inventory 

The purpose of this section is to document the development and 
inplementation of a supervisor assessment process and the instrument 
itself , the Supervisory Competencies Assessment Inventory which in- 
cludes competencies and behavioral indicators in adult developnent, 
instructional supervision , and collaboration. We have additionally 
sought to raise issues associated with the development of such an 
instrument and to solicit recommendations for further refinement and 
validation. Development of the instrument is an ongoing local effort, 
so this section addresses work in progress. 

Supervision which reflected all three areas of the project focus (adult 
development , instructional supervision, and collaboration) was deemed 
important by the Teacher Supervision Group which decided to begin the 
planning and development of a supervisory assessment instrument during 
Year 2 of the project. In format, it was modeled after the University 
Intern Evaluation form (Kull, 1988). The TSG felt it was essential to 
develop an instrument and devise a plan for its usage which would allow 
for individual supervisory styles, knowing that adults vary in their 
rates and patterns of professional development. 

During Year 2 of thie project, the TSG divided into three subgroups of 
three to four persons each. An initial item baric in each focus area 
was created. The items were developed from participants 1 knowledge of 
the theory and research in the focus' areas investigated in the Year 1 
training and their initial supervisory applications in Year 2. Sample 
evidences, called behavioral indicators, were devised for each item 
that was chosen from the original item bank. Items were categorized 
under the following areas: Adult Developnent, Instructional Supervi- 
sion, and Collaboration. A 5-point Likert-type scale with endpoints, 

Weakness Strength, formed the rating to be given for each item. 

.Space in each item, was , provided where progress/notes could be written. 
Each item bank with behwioral indicators was then given to the whole 
TSG and to a second TSG to review, edit, and discuss tfiere changes 
needed to be made in the content of the items, format of the inventory 
or ease of use. 
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After a series of revisions in each focus area th > entire Supervisory 
Competencies Assessment Inventory was drafted in March, 3387 „ See the 
Appendix for this inventory. The inventory was used at the end of the 
second jear of the project, in Jtine, 3387, by all participants in the 
Project as a self-evaluation tool* As participants used it as a self- 
evaluation tool, their input was also solicited on the inventory itself 
(form, language,...). Reactions were also solicited from cooperating 
teachers from other schools, supervisors, and other teacher education 
faculty. Most felt that the form served to guide self-evaluation and 
goal-setting in collaborative supervision* It was suggested that 
goal -setting conferences be held between teachers in the TSG meetings 
at the beginning of Year 3. Some teachers used this inventory with 
project staff as a focus of consultation about supervision during Year 
2 and Year 3* 

Our experience with the Supervisory Competencies Inventory at the end 
of Year 2 indicates that the form stimulated a more focused goal- 
setting among certain teachers and principals. The/ became aware of 
specific strengths and lesser developed areas. 

• In the third year of the project, after consulting with OEKE's evalua- 
tors, Marsha Weil and SUsan Lcucks-Horsl^, we tried an alternative to 
the more general self-evaluation* Marsha, particularly, had been 
concerned with vhether or not individual supervisors were consistent in 
their ratings over a series of supervisory interactions. She also gave 
many suggestions which made the sample evidences more behavioral in 
tone. From their suggestions we are emphasizing accountability, more 
rigorous evaluation methods, and consistency among evaluators as issues 
to be considered during revision* 

One of the ideas for continued revision included choosing several items 
from the inventory which reflected directly observable behaviors and 
then using video tape sequences of supervisory interactions so that the 
TSG members could together discuss their ratings for a particular item 
in relation to the observed behavior. It is expected that a variety of 
factors affect ratings, for instance, "reading in" additional meaning 
(one member of the TSG suggested a glossary of terms to combat this 
likelihood) and relative inportance of the behavior (for some individu- 
als, certain items are just more valuable and inportant than other 
items) . 

The knowledge base appears to have been well used in the development of 
the competencies inventory. The items are written to reflect valued 
levels of development; in many rays they are suggesting the qualities 
of the higher post-conventional, interdependent developmental stages. 
Respondents would like to see continued development and revision of 
this instrument, indicating needs for a glossary of terms or revised 
language more understandable for people who did not go through the 
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Phase One training year. Data from the Final, Evaluation Survey indi- 
cate that 78% of total respondents see the Inventory as a useful tool 
for assessing their own development (x=3.5) while 83% could see the 
Inventory adapted to part of their school staff evaluation process 
(x*3.4) (see TABEE 8) . 



Insert TABLE 8 about here 



Seventy-six percent (76%) of the responding teachers and principals 
have experimental , at least a little, with the Inventory* Teachers 
have used the Inventory as a self-reflection , self-assessment tool, 
with seme getting colleagues feedback as part of the supervisory 
evaluation process. Ohey review it periodically and informally judge 
their own performance in terns of the criteria on the Inventory* One 
said, n I used it for a bookmark, so I could look at it often; it has 
helped me think differently about my peers and especially about my 
exploring teaching undergraduates." Principals have used it as a 
method of locking at their own supervisory behavior and as a way of 
thinking about supervision of teachers before beginning the school 
year. 

A sample- of teachers and principals was interviewed at the end of Year 
3, on thoi ; use of the supervisory conpetencies inventory. They were 
asked to compare their ratings on the Inventory from Year 2 to Year 3. 
Ohey were also asked to describe their experiences in using the Inven- 
tory for self -evaluation and goal -setting compared to rating the Inven- 
tory based on a current or retrospective analysis of a specific super- 
visory interaction. The following issues Emerged. All items on the 
Supervisory Inventory do not pertain to a particular supervisory inter- 
action; supervisors cannot be rated on all items during one or more 
supervisory interactions. It also became clear that even the items 
"which could be addressed & the specific supervisory interactions with 
the intern, mist be consid, red both within the context of the specific 
supervisory interaction and within the overall pattern exhibited by the 
supervisor to date. Some items which had been rated very highly in 
Year 2, were subsequently noted as areas to be developed, because of a 
teacher's new interpretation of the item in Year 3. Some teachers 
reframed the content of the item in a new way in relation to their 
current goals, and this was very inportant in a teadier's own growth 
and developnent. Clearly a siitple quantitative comparison of the items 
from }ear to year would not show this. 

Although developed separately from the Inventory, a Supervisory 
Interaction Observation form was helpful for use in conjunction with 
the Inventory. The purpose was to provide documented evidence for 
particular item ratings on the Inventory. Particular observation forms 
could be tailored to specific content items on the Inventory if a 
supervisor wished to work on those items as a goal. 
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In the year following the 3 year project the cooperating teachers from 
one Tfeacher supervision Group will use the Inventory at a group neeting 
to self-evaluate and goal -set for the year* This may be quite useful 
because the three content areas relate not only to supervision of the 
intern, but collaboration in the group meetings and in the school as 
well. 



Outcome/Benefits of the Collaborative Action Research Process 

IT 

Data from the Final Evaluation Survey indicate that 96% of total re- 
spondents (1c=3.7) report that the collaborative action research process 
has provided then with new ways of locking at people* Some, 90% of the 
very active (x=3.5) r and 50% of less active participants (x=2.6) , have 
.made^cpplications in their classroom* A comparison also shows that 82% 
of very active participants (x=4.0) feel they have made ^plications of 
the collaborative action research process in their school, vftile 64% of 
less active participants (5=2.5) indicate such school level applica- 
tions (see TABIE 9 r COLIABOEATIVE ACTION RESEfiECH PROCESS) . 



Insert T2BLE 9 about here 



In the Final Evaluation Survey r participants were asked to briefly 
define or describe collaborative action research* 77% of respondents 
wrote descriptions vrtiich compare to the ideal description in the Prac- 
tice Profiler and 23% wrote descriptions which were rated acceptable* 
Critical elements of the acceptable and ideal definitions of collabora- 
tive action research are as follows: 

"ACCEPTABLE" - A group works together toward a cannon goal. 
Everyone buys into the goal* Everyone uses their expertise 
to further the goal* Everyone is involved in sharing and 
providing support for one another. 

"IDEAL" - Using new bodies of knowledge (i.e. r models of 
adult development and supervision) to further the group 
goal. Everyone learns and (Experiences new things. Everyone 
is more willing to take risks ^ recognizing and talking about 
their less developed areas r trying new things. 

100% cf the very active (x=45) and 83% of the less active participants 
(x=3.3) responded that the collaborative process each experienced in 
the project was inportant. 
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Benefits for Participants 

Respondents report numerous additional benefits, which have been 
grouped into four (4) theme areas: 

(1) Focus on larger issues 

(2) Opportunity of faring and support 

(3) Increased sense of efficacy and growth 

(4) Spin-offs 

Qualitative interview data is corroborated by the quantitative data in 
TABLE 10 , BENEFITS, which summarizes Final Survey data from all partic- 
ipants who responded (n=27) and the eleven (11) participants who were 
very active in the project over all three years. 



Insert TABLE 10 about here 



First, 100% of the most active participants, and 70% of the total 
respondents reported that the project provides teachers with an oppor- 
tunity to focus on larger issues, issues vhich go bejorid the here and 
now supervision of interns* Respondents ccmnent on their increased 
sense of professionalism and sense of responsibility* Cne teacher put 
it this way: "I think probably one of the big significant growths is 
that we are talking about teaching as a profession**** We are more 
aware of what's going on, which we don't always have tine to do*" A 
principal said, 

Teachers want to talk about the issues* There is no 
time built into the schedule to talk about issues. 
The project provides structured tine to talk about 
educational issues of inportance. The expressed 
focus is on the interns. Related issues kick off 
discussion of broader issues. 

Another teacher said, "It certainly brought me out of irty classroom and 
I feel mich more global responsibility for this school and for the 
staff." "Because we function as a group," said a teacher from a dif- 
ferent school, "we are ^dressing more serious questions that have more 
long range significance... than just what someone's intern is doing." 

Second, 80%. of the. total respondents regotted that the project provides 
teachers with a sense of common purpose and common challenges. 85% of 
respondents appreciated the support for one another as they face simi- 
lar experiences and problems. They comment on the commitment and 
cchesiveness of the group, , and how nuch they appreciate the opportuni- 
ty to share, to give and receive support. 96% appreciated the opportu- 
nity for mutual sharing, and 85% liked the open sharing among group 
mentoers. 59% of the total respondents report feeling less isolation 
and more caring. As three teachers in a group interview described, 
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There is an attitude of caring and open mindedness in 
our grcup. It provides a supportive feeling and makes 
us feel better about each other* 

Biere are not many situations in which this happens 
elsewhere in the school. 

We have a real different feeling Tbout walking into 
each other's classrooms now* 

A principal r qported , 

Though I fully support the idea that we should iitprove 
what happens with the interns , I think that the real 
payoff for me and the school is what teachers can do 
with each other* Sharing their increase in skills f 
ability to supervise f to get to the point vfaere they 
can challenge each other in meaningful ways f within a 
secure framework. 

Third f 78% of all the teachers and principals report a sense of growth; 
and 100% of the interns 1 cooperating teachers feei they are doing a 
better job of working with interns than they did before. Respondents 
commented on their personal and prct^sional growth; their roles have 
expanded; they hare taken rides (as one teacher said f "They were more 
willing to stick their necks out"); they have gained confidence; and 
they have helped each other grow. One cooperating teacher expressed 
the feelings of others by saying f "It feels as though we are doing 
better at addressing the major issues about working with an intern than 
we ever did before. We are growing." Another talked about the issues 
in her own supervision: 

I think that the project has given me a better under- 
standing that it f s o.k. to go out and be nuch more 
self-direct efl in my own staff development. I am 
feeling nuch more in control of the directions I want 
to take. I have always gotten support for viiat I 
waited to do f but I am realizing that I can do even 
more than I was doing before and that I can choose my 
directions. I have tried to make a direction for my 
own supervision. 

Fourth* £^PQ?d?r±£5 in one collaborative supervision site report 
numerous spin-offe. Qie is a workshop on the connection 'between read- 
ing and writing that "was a nice spin-off that occurred when people 
started talking about it more and trying to incorporate it into our 
classrooms." Another is individual action research studies on issues 
in supervision completed by eight teachers and one principal. Two 
teachers experimented with peer supervision. 
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One teacher decided to expand her career aspirations to include more 
university courses in supervision and she is thinking about other 
leadership and supervisory possibilities with adults in the schools. 
Some teachers have participated in grant writing. One said, "I would 
never have considered writing a grant without this project. I got a 
gifted and talented grant." Four teachers and one principal had new 
experiences in co-teaching a university course for undergraduates in 
Exploring Teaching, die described the experience as follows: 

I'm in a position to continue to bridge collaborative 
associations with the university and to provide place- 
ments for BDX 500 students. I play a real inportait 
role, helping these students find out if they want to 
be teachers or not. That raised my confidence, but in 
turn l f m going to benefit education in general, through 
this, semester after semester with another 15 students 
each time. 

Numerous teachers and principals have attended conferences and present- 
ed at conferences about the collaborative supervision project. For 
some it broadened the scale of conferences they attend; for others, 
like the one who ccramented below, presenting was a new experience vtoich 
opened new doors . 

Personal growth - presenting at conferences added a 
whole other dimension. I was scared the first time. 
Now we f ve seen a lot of areas that we wouldn't have 
attenpted to pursue that cooperating teachers . 
certainly can pursue, and we've seen that what CTs 
have to offer is very valuable, re: practical 
experience. Going to conferences opens so many doors. 
Talking to people from different places, in different 
jobs, so many neat roles, resource people. ..does a 
lot for our perspectives. Don't get a chance to see 
otherwise. 



2. OUTCOMES FOR 



What impact did the collaborative supervision project have 
on intern's knowledge experiences of effective teaching 
practice in schools? 

Benefits for' Interns- 

Interns get a broader experience because th^ get to knew and work with 
a number of classroom teachers as well as interns in the same school. 
They can compare and contrast experiences with each other, achieving a 
broader perspective. Interns recognize and value that breadth of 
experience, as one said, "We get diversity from sharing our stories 
experiences about different grade levels, styles, nethods, etc." 

' so 
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Another intern reported, "Learning to get along with other adults is as 
inportant as getting along with kids." In each school site, cooperat- 
ing teachers organized planned observations of specific subject areas , 
for example, nath, reading , as well as different grade levels , and then 
debriefed with the interns in group meetings and individual confer- 
ences. Ctie intern described the value of seeing different grade lev- 
els: 

We have spent a week in a different grade. (^serving, 
talking with the kids, asking than vhat they were doing, 
viiat they liked and didn't like. Got a chance to really 
see where the 5th graders were coming from, the differences 
between 10 year olds and 6 year olds. That was really neat. 
The teacher ended up being absent the following Monday, so 
I got a chance to substitute after having spei !~ a wedc 
observing. 

A teacher described the cooperating teachers 1 perspectives: 

Also with the cluster placement, an intern from one 
class can also feel that she/he can consult with a 
cooperating teacher in another classroom. It gives 
them more resources, more people to talk to, more 
styles to look at. Before we started this project, 
or at least for myself, I know I didn't make a real 
effort to present many different viewpoints to my 
intern. Whatever worked for me and worked in my 
classroom and I was ccmfortable with was the majority 
of viiat I presented to the intern. It didn't really 
let them know that there are a lot of different ways 
of doing this wonderful job that we're all doing which 
is very difficult. 

The cluster placement provides interns with an identity group within 
which they provide support for one another. They talk about their 
issues and concerns. They feel a security in numbers, that they have 
someone else in the school to identify with, die intern described her 
initial fear and then the support she felt in a cluster site: 

In the first week, you feel ccmfortable knowing that 
you are not the only intern walking through the halls, 
and that all the teachers aren't turning their heads 
and saying, 'Who's she...' they realize there are six 
of us,. ....and we realize we're going to get to know 
the other five cooperating teachers pretty well, too. 

Another intern said simply, "There's somebody to sit next to in the 
lunchroom, so that you don't feel like you are just the shadow of your 
cooperating teacher." 
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Interns valued highly the observations by the cooperating teacher and 
university supervisor. They found them helpful, useful , and suppor- 
tive. Interns all wanted more observations by the CTs and university 
supervisor. Cooperating teachers and supervisors in the cluster sites 
are using this information from the intern interviews to restructure 
their observation plais to meet the interns 1 perceived needs. 

Interns varied in their reactions to the group meetings with cooperat- 
ing teachers. In one site f cooperating teacher and intern meetings 
were limit e3 to one f vrtiich was informal, off-campus, and included 
dinner. All interns felt this was a great experience, relaxed and 
provided "productive" conversation. These interns suggested having 
more of these kinds of large meetings. Interns in a different site met 
biweekly with all the cooperating teachers before school. They found 
sane value , but also felt a burden of so many meetings and suggested 
less meetings and agerdas that didn't duplicate their weekly intern 
supervision seminar. Cooperating teachers from both sites are using 
the intern interview data summaries to rethink and restructure these 
cooperating teacher and intern meetings. 

What inpact did the collaborative supervision project 
have on the intern placement process in the schools? 

Of total respondents large percentages rqport that the project signifi- 
cantly affected their school's recruitment (75%) , placement (75%), 
supervision (89.5%) and evaluation (83.3% t ) of interns. See TABI£ 11, 
INTERN IROOESS IN THE SCB0OLS. Becaise of the project the university 
has initiated a mailing to all prospective elementary interns in viiich 
each school cluster site has described their school (size, setting, 
philosophy, new activities) and individual paragr^)h summaries of 
prospective cooperating teachers and classes (grades taught, style of 
teaching, approaches to curriculum, involvement of parents, and possi- 
ble plans for inclusion of the intern in class and school activities) . 
This procedure has not been used before, and it gave prospective in- 
terns more information with which to begin their observing and inter- 
viewing processes at schools which interested them. Teachers and 
principals in each school cluster site have planned an orientation day 
for prospective interns in March of the year, and subsequent observa- 
tions and interviews with prospective cooperating teachers. At these 
meetings interns and teachers discuss child development and philoso- 
phies of teaching. 



Insert .TABLE ll.about .here 
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The process at one school has evolved from a series of prepared verbal 
questions for the interns to a written questionnaire informally assess- 
ing interns 1 commitment and developmental levels by such questions as: 
Vtfiat strengths do you have in curriculum areas that might be a starting 
point for your internship? What areas do you wish to develop during 
your internship? ffoat specific goals do you have for your internship? 
What does a good teacher do to help students to leam? Teachers read 
and listened to the answers for possible clues about their attitudes , 
beliefs, and developmental levels. After interns have rank -ordered 
their preferences for cooperating teachers , the teachers and principal 
meet together to discuss and decide how^a particular intern might best 
be matched with a specific teacher. Hi is method of matching is inpor- 
tant because both cooperating teachers and interns have considerable 
input. The process of intern placement is still changing in this 
school , but in two years it has evolved into a process through which 
cooperating teachers feel more involved and responsible. 



3. Outcomes for school-university collaboration 

What inpact did the collaborative supervision project 
have on the school collaboration with the university? 

What inpact did collaborative supervision have on 
collaboration among teachers within the schools? 

As a result of the collaborative supervision project , 100% of the total 
respondents indicate that collaboration with the university has im- 
proved (x=4.1) and 87.5% indicate that collaboration among teachers 
within their school has inproved (5=4.0) (see TABIE 12, COLLABORATION 
BETWEEN UNIVERSE TZ AND SCHOOLS AMD WITHIN EACH SCHOOL) . 



Insert TABLE 12 about here 



Another set of research questions addressed school-university collabo- 
ration on issues of inproved supervision. This program has resulted in 
alternative models for school-based supervision and linkage with uni- 
versity field experiences. A School -University Task Force for Inproved 
Supervision was established with responsibility for the identification 
of supervisory competencies and the development of school -based models 
for supervision. Teachers and principals serve on the Task Force with 
university faculty, supervisors, and the director of field experiences. 
Participating teachers and principals were fully involved in all as- 
pects of the^pfogram f including *regional^ard^national-disseminationv 
In organizational changes this far, the university education departnent 
has begun a plan to recognize the additional skills of cooperating 
teachers as trained supervisors with higher honorariums and provides a 
significant reimbursement for the school level posit ion^of field coor- 
dinator of cooperating teachers and interns. Ihere is strong commit- 
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merit of the university dit^tor of teacher education and the director 
of field experiences in the cluster placement of elementary interns (6 
interns per school site) . Also saw2 university supervising faculty are 
interested in extending and tailoring the cluster placement and collab- 
orative supervision model with seme secondary schools. 

School and university participants are canmitted to improving the 
teacher training process. They~believe- that teachers and schools 
shbuld have more impact, enabling more collaborative approaches to 
supervision. TABLE 13, MOTIVES TO PARTICIPATE, indicates that 100% of 
the very active participants felt an obligation to the development of 
young teachers. This was their primary motive to participate in the 
project. Both the very active participants (91%) and the less active 
participants (81%) wanted to iirprove teacher training practices and the 
internship experience specifically as reasons for participation. 74% 
of the total respondents participated in the project because they 
waited to increase the inpact teachers and schools have on teacher 
training practices. 



Insert TABLE 13 about here 



A School-University Collaborative in Teacher B3ucation (growing out of 
the project's three-year Task Force for Inproved Supervision) was 
formally formed by vote of the University Teacher BJu cation Committee 
at the end of the third year of the project, as an ongoing committee 
with representatives of all school and university cluster sites as well 
as the Teacher Education Committee. Its mandate is to focus on teach- 
ers, principals, university supervisors and teacher education faculty 
meeting together, collaborating on the cluster placement concept, 
strengthening the link between university supervision and cooperating 
teacher supervision, exploring alternative supervisory models, explor- 
ing cannon university and public school issues, and improving public 
relations. 

The concept of cluster site coordinators has been institutionalized. 
These coordinators, tfiether from the school in the role of the Coordi- 
nator of Teachers and Interns, or from the university in the role of 
the university supervisor, have a new role description. They are to be 
organizing, mobilizing forces among the cooperating teachers, princi- 
pal, and interns in a school cluster site. They are to connect the 
schools with the university. They are to be liaisons to university 
resources, programs, and faculty. 
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4. Outcomes for progrannatic/orga^dzational dimensions of the 
university teacher education program? 

What is the inpact of the collaborative supervision project 
on the design and implementation of supervision practices at 
the university? 

At the end of the 3-year project the university teacher education 
committee TOted unanimously to canmit to the development of more clus- 
ter sites and collaborative supervision models at both the elementary 
and secondary level* In the jear following the project , 3388-89 , two 
new cluster placement sites in different school districts will be in 
operation. Additionally, three new cluster placement sites will be 
developed (one secondary science and math cluster, one cluster site at 
the elementary level, and one jet to be decided) in three more school 
districts to be operational in the subsequent year 1989-90* university 
level funding through an Elliott Gtant provides the costs for develop^ 
ment of these five new cluster sites as well as continuing developnent 
costs for collaborative supervision in the two clusters described in 
this project report* 

The University Teacher Education Committee has voted increased stipends 
for cooperating teachers "experienced in supervision strategies 
Teachers can gain experience through university supervision courses and 
seminars in supervision as well as collaborative action research in the 
collaborative supervision sites in the schools. Each semester free 
tuition is given to cooperating teachers willing to commit to the 
"supervision seminar course* " 

Results of the Final Evaluation Survey in TABLE 14, UM VERSE 1Y SUPERVI- 
SOR, indicate that only 67%- of total respondents (3c=2.8) are satisfied 
with the frequency of contact with their university supervisor, while 
100% of all respondents agree (Sc=4*6) that the university supervisor is 
iitportant to the success of the goals in collaborative supervision, 
82% found their interactions with the university supervisor helpful 
(7=3.5) , 78% were satisfied in their relationship with the university 
supervisor (x=3.6), and of those cooperating teachers who responded, 
91% reported the triad meetings to have worked well (x=3.7)« 

There is a university canmitnent to continuing collaboration between 
university supervisors and cooperating teachers. Cluster site partici- 
pants are encouraged to meet together regularly* Ohe university super- 
visors group which meets triweekly is investigating the shifting- role 
of the university supervisor in a collaborative supervision model* 
Supervisors already in cluster sites are saying that the collaborative 
supervision models are making the university supervisor's role more 
exciting and more valuable in different ways, in sane cluster sites 
there is an aTditional collaborative -action -research coitponent* Ohis* 
component is encouraged by the particular university supervisor's 
interest and expertise as a resource and facilitator to teachers 1 ideas 
for action research. The university supervisor finds that the collabo- 
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rative research component enhances the supervision responsibility in 
terms of university pronation and tenure* 



How did the collaborative supervision project contribute to 
the development of a teacher education program design which 
includes the content of alternative models of supervision and 
adult cognitive developmental stages? 



There is no institutionalized plan* H&wever, in the year following the 
project , two major school-university workshops are being planned at the 
request of representatives of the cooperating teachers , principals, and 
university supervisors from the cluster sites* She first workshop 
focuses on alternatives for collaborative models of supervision* The 
second workshop will focus on adult development and will feature Sarah 
Levine, who has just published Promoting Adult Growth in Schools 
(1988) . The need for continuation and spread of the knowledge base in 
adult development and alternative models of supervision was cited 
earlier in this paper. Teachers and principals expressed their view, 
and we are now finding more university supervisors in cluster sites 
joining in this desire* For the future, in its ney doctoral program 
proposal, the university Education Department has defined a TEACHER 
DEVELOPMENT area of inquiry with courses and practicum in educational 
supervision and developmental perspectives on adulthood. 



DISCUSSION CF RESUUTS 



Outcomes for Teachers and Principals and Comparison of TSGs 

In one set of research questions, we investigated the degree to which 
the teachers and principals learned and implemented collaborative 
supervision which matches alternative supervision strategies to the 
developmental needs of supervisees. This program encourages partici- 
pants to recognize the individual developmental needs of supervisees 
and provide both supports and challenges in a matching model process to 
enhance the growth experience. 

Our findings indicate that only same cooperating teachers and princi- 
pals attempted and accomplished the ideal collaborative supervision 
program described in the Pracice Profile* Our assessment is based on 
eight cooperating teachets and three principals \riio received the ini- 
tial training and remained active participants in the supervision 
groups throughout the second and third years of the project* We ob- 
served what these participants did to inplement matching adult develop- 
ment stages and alternative models, of supervision with their supervi- 
sees. Those who were attempting and achieving the ideal implementation 
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of collaborative supervision, for the most part, were those who ha3 
undertaken specific collaborative action research projects as part of 
the collaborative supervision program. Analysis of the specific ways 
each teacher implemented the matching of supervision models to develop- 
mental needs of supervisees shows that five teachers achieved ideal 
inplementation of collaborative supervision. 

Collaborative action research, adult developmental theory, and alterna- 
tive supervision models are three equally inportant conponents of the 
ideal implementation of collaborative supervision. There may be phases 
of development in the process of a cluster placement site and the 
teacher teacher supervision group, however, which affect the possibili- 
ties for ideal implementation. The knowledge base and experience of 
the group facilitator, plus the consistency and stable meirbership of 
the facilitator and teachers and principal in the group make a differ- 
ence in outcomes. 

In comparing the two schools' enthusiasm for the knowledge bases, key 
people may have been an inportant triable. Cne site had a single 
facilitator throughout the three years of the project as well as stable 
teacher members. Could it be that their stability, diared knowle3ge 
base, and nutual growth was a critical factor in explaining their 
apparent greater enthusiasm for the material on adult development and 
models of supervision? They appear to have made more extensive use and 
application of the knowledge bases. In contrast, a second site had a 
different facilitator each year, two .in Year 1 (the crucial year for 
getting the knowledge bases launched) and has had a different group of 
teachers each year, depending on who are cooperating teachers, in this 
site, it seems that those three nost active participants over all three 
years, who were exposed to the knowledge base in adult development and 
alternative strategies of supervision, were and still are enthusiastic 
about its usefulness. 

Our outcomes also suggest that there are alternative ways for the 
cooperating teachers as supervisors to think about natching supervision 
with the needs of interns. Che supervision group defined "needs" as 
the interns' 1) needs to see many different expert teacher's styles and 
2) needs to experience the collaboration of working together on- a 
nutually defined project in the school. Itot all of this group's mem- 
bers had been part of the first year training and their leadership as 
well as membership changed each year. The other supervision group 
defined needs as the cognitivendevelopnental needs of supervisees in 
the areas of ego, moral, conceptual, and interpersonal development. 
All of this group's members had participated in the Year 1 training, 
and the leadership and membership was consistent over three }ears. 

As one part of this study we investigated the effect of the collabora- 
tive supervision experience on the development of cooperating teachers' 
and principals' perspectives toward supervision. We investigated their 
perspectives toward the knowledge of adult development theory and 
alternative supervision models .as well as collaborative action re- 
search. We described the cognitive developmental stages of the partic- 
ipants and the context of the schools in vftich the teacher supervision 
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groups operated. Cooperating teachers aid principals entered the pro ject 
in Year Cne with little knowledge of adult development theory* What 
existed , if any, was the age-related theories popularized by Gail . 
Sieehy's paperbacks Passages and Pathfinders . (An exception was one 
principal who was quite knowledgeable of Kohlberg's stages of moral 
developnent,) Teachers possessed little knowledge of alternative super- 
vision models and most had experienced only the administrative monitoring 
supervision strategy with their own principal* Exceptions were two 
teachers who had participated in a university based "seminar on supervi- 
sion" for cooperating teachers. These two teachers were actively suppor- 
tive of the project concept as it was proposed to the district and the 
university and OEKE, The principals of the district were quite knowl- 
edgeable about alternative models of supervision becaise they had read 
and talked about Glatthorn's differentiated supervision strategies and 
ASCD's supervision video tapes during the two years prior to the develop- 
ment of the project , None of the participants had experienced the proc- 
ess of collaborative action research. 

At the end of the project as Final Survey data indicated , all partici- 
pants had experienced the process of collaboration, Cne supervision 
group was experienced in the process of collaborative action research, 
had gained significant knowledge in adult development theories, and was 
practicing alternative models of supervision ^tich they ha3 investigated, 
A second supervision group had experienced the success of collaborating 
together, had focused on a more limited; set of needs of interns, and was 
developing supervision strategies for iiheir interns based on their own 
intuitive sense of practice. 

The collaborative supervision project significantly altered seme 
cooperating teachers 1 views of supervision. After three years in the 
project, cooperating teachers in one supervision group were quite focused 
on natching their supervision strategies to the developmental needs of 
their supervisees, A subgroup of participants in this supervision group 
undertook additional action research studies and documented their find- 
ings in written manuscripts and verbal discussions to their colleagues in 
the supervision grcups, Che teachers study focused on her supervision 
with undergraduate exploring teachers. Another teacher's sxxtdy focused 
on the self-development supervision strategy and how/why it matched her 
needs at her own stage of developnent. Two teachers worked together to 
try out and document their findings in a peer supervision model and 
bow/why it appropriately met their needs at their own stages of develop- 
ment. Two cooperating teachers 1 action research studies focused on 
additional new roles they todc on, one as Course Collaborator in a uni- 
versity course for exploring teachers and the other as a Coordinator of 
Cooperating Teachers and Interns in her school* Each described how the 
new roles supported and challenged their current ways of thinking, Cne 
principal completed an action research study which focused on his attempt 
to match appropriate supervision strategies with the developmental needs 
of four teachers in his school* In all, teachers in this supervision 
group exhibited altered perspectives of the supervision process vhich 
followed the ideals and goals of the project, with those who completed 
action research studies exhibiting greater knowledge as well as implemen- 
tation skills of the content areas , 
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The pattern of a second group's supervisory model developed quite dif- 
ferently. In Year Cne and Year Two some individuals in this group ex- 
pressed strong reservations regarding the value of the content areas 
presented from the "outside," This group coalesced about the single 
topic of intern supervision (as opposed to peer supervision teacher 
supervisory practices or supervision of aidies...). !Uiis group focused 
extensively on their own practice base as teachers plus their own experi- 
ence as cooperating teachers over the jears* In the collaborative super- 
vision project , they focused on the word "collaboration" in the sense of 
a group working together toward a cannon goal, vhere everyone buys into 
the goal, uses their expertise to further the goal, and where everyone is 
involved in faring and providing support for one another* SJiey designed 
ways for interns to be more collaborative and for then to woflc more 
collaboratively with each other and the interns* Hie /perspectives of 
many of these teachers did not develop in the areas o£ adult development 
or alternative models of supervision as found in the research literature* 
This group has been tremendously pleased at the success of their group's 
focus on collaboration with each other and interns, ttiis school has 
institutionalized the supervision group for all cooperating teachers, 
which meets regularly (often with the principal in attendance) to discuss 
intern supervision* The principal has arranged release tine for the 
teachers during the school day in the second half of the year for these 
meetings; and includes the supervision group meetings in the plans for 
early release days in the first half of the school year. The group 
structure seems quite stable for the future. The supervision group 
structure has been incorporated into the school structure, even though 
membership each year will depend on who has interns* A subgroup who 
experienced the training phase are still informally using adult develop- 
ment theory and joining sane new teachers in urging continuation and 
spread of the knowledge base in adult development and models of supervi- 
sion. 



Viable Models of Collaborative Supervision: Different Philosophical 
Positions Regarding A New Supervisory Position Result in Alternative 
Collaborative Supervision Models 

In its initial meetings the School -university Task Force for Inproved 
Supervision realized that its members, representing all principals and 
teachers and university faculty, seared to represent two different philo- 
sophical positions regarding the need for and role description of a 
potentially new supervisory coordinator position in the project — a 
Cooperating Teacher/Lite rn {CHI) Field Coordinator. This school person 
would serve as a liaison between the school arid the university and haye 
more direct contact with all cooperating teachers and interns in a clus- 
ter placement at one school site. At the Task Force meetings in the 
first ^ar of the project, differing views were explored. Some felt that 
the current role of the cooperating teacher could be expanded and en- 
riched, rather than creating a new coordinator position, and the expanded 
role would involve another level of supervision involving much more 
collaboration among cooperating teachers, interns, and the university 
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supervisor in the school. Other members of the Task Force expressed the 
view that not all cooperating teachers have the time, interest, skills, 
or desire to expand their present role beyond the classroom. These 
people felt that the creation of the School Coordinator of Teachers and 
Interns role could prove effective, particularly as a liaison between 
schools and university personnel, to create and help sustain that inpor- 
tant link. 

It was crucial in resolving this discussion that the Project Task Force 
decided to draft possible role descriptions for more than one approach to 
collaborative supervision. Ws developed two possible approaches to 
the leadership responsible for collaborative supervision and promoted the 
need for particular schools to adapt these approaches to their own con- 
texts. The two approaches we started with were the Cooperating Teachers 
and Interns Field Coordinator in mat was called the differentiates 
approach to supervisory leadership, and the egalitarian approach to 
supervisory leadership in vhich all cooperating teachers collaborates 
regularly as a group with the university supervisor. In both approaches 
all cooperating teachers assumed more responsibility with their own 
interns and worked collaboratively with other cooperating teachers and 
interns in the school. It was critical in the developnent of the project 
and consistent with the collaborative nature and jhilosophy of the 
project that the Task Force offered to each teacher/principal supervision 
group the opportunity to meet and decide vhicfc leadership approach would 
best match their school context, staff development goals, and individual 
needs for collaborative supervision. 



Role of the University Supervision Faculty 

A set of research questions which were not the main focus of the origi- 
nal study emerged along the way in response to certain critical issues. 
School cluster sites in the project expressed concerns regarding past and 
present experiences with university supervisors. The university supervi- 
sor appears to be a key figure in the conponent of university/school 
collaboration and may at tines be a "weak link**' In response to this set 
of questions we analyzed the various ways that university supervisors 
were involved in the collaborative supervision project and in what way 
the projects content and process affected university supervisors' work 
with cooperating teachers and principals. The results hv/e influenced 
the teacher education faculty to investigate further the changing role of 
the university supervisor in a collaborative supervision model. 

Cooperating teachers in the project worked more collaboratively with the 
university supervisor. As a group, cooperating teachers at one school 
site (in what we called the egalitarian qpproach because all cooperating 
teachers equally took on seme additional supervisory leaiership responsi- 
bilities) met monthly with the university supervisor to discuss supervi- 
sion and share applications of their ideas with their interns. This 
monthly meeting was in addition to the weekly reetings cooperating teach- 
ers held with each other and the interns, and both these meetings ^were in 
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addition to the biweekly triad meetings the university supervisor held 
with an individual intern and his/her cooperating teacher. A sense of 
collegiality and comnunity was developed as principals, teachers , arti the 
university supervisor net regularly to discuss supervisory issues. By 
working together in this way they built a comnunication network between 
the schools and university. The university supervisor also held a weekly 
seminar with the cluster of interns to get feedback and discuss a range 
of issues in their teaching; this weekly seminar has been a university 
requirement for many years. 

The university supervisor in the school using the egalitarian approach 
experienced, close, collaboration with goppera ting, teachers during his 
assignment with them during the second year of the project I~ He was less 
involved in intensive classroom observation, but more involved in weekly 
contact with all teachers, interns, and the principal. This supervisor 
fcund that his consistent regular contacts, in the school were not always 
substantive, but they were alvays strategic contacts — iitportant to 
maintain collaborative supervision and problem solving. This faculty 
member, with 18 years experience in supervising interns, said it was a 
most exciting jear meeting with a cluster of cooperating teachers regu- 
larly. The cluster placement and collaborative supervision allowed an 
esprit de corps with interns and the school unlike anything he had expe- 
rienced before. As he learned more about adult development theories this 
supervisor said he became more aware of the differences among interns and 
more respectful for vdierd they were stuck and from \foere they were grow- 
ing. He realized that individuals at every stage of development have 
good reasons for viiat they do. Finally, he pointed to the constait focus 
almost every minute in the teacher/principal supervision group meetings 
on supervision in the big picture. Together in the meetings, the univer- 
sity supervisor, cooperating teachers, and principal discussed ways to 
more effectively individualize their supervision: they helped identify 
1) vhat the next step might be for an intern at a particular time and 2) 
what a next step might be that all interns would work on together. The 
principal in this school felt that, rather than minimizing the university 
supervisor's role, collaborative supervision became more exciting and 
made the university's role more valuable. 

A- second school site used what we termed a differentiated approa:h to 
collaborative supervision becaise one teacher took on a significantly new 
role coordinating the cooperating teachers and interns, the Cooperating 
Tc=3cSier/lntern Coordinator, it was the proposed design of the CTI coor- 
dinator role that the CTI coordinator work closely with the university 
supervisor. During our 2nd year in this school site, we were confronted 
with a university supervisor vdio was unwilling to collaborate. He was 
resistant to the role of the CTI coordinator and was not willing to share 
the intern responsibilities nor allow the coordinator to help plan or 
attend many of the intern's weekly seminars. This university supervisor 
fulfilled the traditional university requirements; he met wedcly with 
interns and made twelve clinical observations and triad conferences with 
each intern and cooperating teacher over the year. In this school it was 
the CTI coordinator who facilitated the weekly neetings of all cooperating 
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teachers and interns* Teachers in the school site developed a greater 
sense of collegiality and ccrrarunity as they met together regularly to 
discuss supervisory processes , but the university supervisor was less 
involved, A ccronunication network was built within the school but not 
among the school , university supervisor , and the uninversity. In the 
next year, the new university supervisor was chosen because she was 
willing to collaborate in the supervision. The university director of 
field experiences was careful to place university supervisors in the 
cluster sites only if they were willing to undertake the collaborative 
supervision program* Hie university supervisor assigned to this school 
site in Year Three has worked collaboratively with the CTI coordinator. 
The CTI coordinator role can be a resource to any wHTiiig, flexible 
university supervisor. The university supervisor in the 3rd year found 
it valuable to have an on-site person to oversee the daily occurrences 
and continue daily interactions and feedback with the interns. The 
university supervisors net monthly in a SDPE group to discuss their 
issues and concerns in supervision. The director of field experiences 
facilitated this group. University supervisors in the collaborative 
supervision project schools have shared their experiences with other 
supervisors in this forum. As cluster placement of interns increases , 
university supervisors interested and willing to be involved in the new 
learning of the collaborative supervision program will be those matched 
to the cluster school sites. 



Critical Aspects of Joint School and University Leadership 

The collaborative supervision program provided substantial changes from 
the existing intern supervision practices at the university and in the 
country at large. It also provided substantial changes in the variety of 
teacher supervision systems in practice among many of our school 
principals. This program had the endorsement and approval of key admin- 
istrators and university faculty responsible for management of teacher 
education, it also had endorsement of the school district superintend- 
ent, principals, and interested teachers. As a school-university effort, 
the project director, being situated in the school system, had the oppor- 
tunity to assess the climate of the schools, observe the interface be- 
tween the project and the school, and ask teachers, principals, and 
superintendent to reflect on the inpact of the project on the partici- 
pants and schools at \aricus times. Likewise, the principal investiga- 
tor, being situated at the university, had the same opportunity to get 
reactions frcm the university supervisors and other faculty and adminis- 
trators at various times in the project. Program planning, activities, 
and the School-University Task Force on Improved Supervision included 
representatives from the university and the school district, including 
faculty and practitioners. 
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IMELICATIONS FOR IMHIOTING TEJCHER EDUCATION 

The Holmes Group report and the Carnegie report suggest that there is a 
lot that schools of education can do to help schools in their efforts to 
restructure and take advantage of differential talent. At the same time 
there is iruch that the schools cfxh do to help university teacher educa- 
tion programs in their efforts to restructure teacher education.. In A 
Collaborative Approach to Leadership in supervision we have found that 
teachers are finding the opportunity for kinds of differentiated staffing 
\rtiich helps them to keq? growing in the profession. For instance , coop- 
erating teachers of interns are taking, on additional„supervisory roles 
and rSpdnabilities which include group meetings on a regular basis with 
all cooperating teachers in their school to discuss supervisory strate- 
gies and ways to support and challenge the interns 1 growth. In addition, 
cooperating teachers meet with interns as a group regularly to discuss 
curriculum, view teaching videotapes, etc. die teacher has taken on a 
significant additional role with responsibilities as a cooperating teach- 
er/intern coordinator acting as an 'organizing, mobilizing force among the 
cooperating teachers and interns in the school and as a liaison from her 
school district to the university. Four teachers have taken on addition- 
al roles and responsibilities as course collaborators with the university 
faculty for the Exploring Teaching seminar meeting weekly with undergrad- 
uates to explore teaching as a career. These examples are all additional 
roles which teachers have the opportunity to take on without leaving 
their love of the classroom behind. 

In additional ways A Collaborative Approach to Leadership in Supervision 
addresses sane of the major goals of both the Holmes Group and Carnegie 
reports: 

„ to make the education of teachers intellectually sound 
. to focus clinical experience on the systematic development 

of practice and experimentation 
. to recognize differences in kn a/ledge, skill, and commitment 

among teachers 

Our university's full year intemdiip at the graduate level is in harmony 
with the reform standards. Looking even further to the internship, we 
are finding ways, in which cooperating teachers can add their significant 
expertise in this clinical experience. In the language of the Holmes 
report, we are identifying career professional teachers, in the Carnegie 
report, lead teachers, those teachers capable of assuming not only full 
responsibility for tue classroom but also for certain aspects of the 
administration of the school and eren the university — to provide active 
leadership in the redesign of schools and programs and in helping their 
colleagues to uphold high standards of learning and teaching. The 
cooperating teachers in the project are taking on a variety of additional 
significant rffiponsibilitijS rjalated.ta ±he. field- supervision-experiences 
not only of graduate interns, but also undergraduate exploring teachers, 
and even with their peers/colleagues in the school. The field 
coordinator of cooperating teachers and interns is working closely with 
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her peers and also acting as a liaison to the university education de- 
partment. This differentiated structure increases the rewards of teach- 
ing and the opportunities available for professional advancement and 
personal development for the teachers themselves. A Collaborative Ap- 
proach to Leadership in Supervision is one exaitple of Holmes 1 "restruc- 
turing the teaching force to foster collegial styles of decision making 
among professional teachers , to allow a variety of approaches to school 
leadership, and to take responsibility for supervising the work of addi- 
tional staff with a range of skills and experience. All this create a 
more professional environment for teaching." 

One of the guiding principles of this project was to connect the 
university teacher e3ucation program even more closely with the schools. 
We agree that the professionalization of teaching depends on the contri- 
butions that teachers and administrators and teacher education faculty 
make to the creation of knowledge about the profession. Collaborative 
action research processes are one tested way in vhich school and univer- 
sity educators can form collegial relationships. beyond their immediate 
working environments and grew intellectually throughout their careers. 
Collaborative action research processes are also a way to iirprove teacher 
education by utilization of teachers' contributions to pedagogical know- 
ledge and to reflective practice. The collaborative supervision project 
is a working partnership anong university faculty members , practicing 
teachers , and administrators. The collaborative supervision project 
utilizes principles identified by the Homes Group as "reciprocity" (the 
mutual exchange and benefit between research and practice) , "experinenta- 
tion" (a willingiess to try and carefully evaluate new forms of practice 
and structure) , and "diversity" (commmitment to the developnent of teach- 
ing and supervising strategies for a broad range of learners with differ- 
ent backgrounds , developmental abilities , and learning styles). 

Finally , A Collaborative Approach to Leadership in Supervision is focused 
on "making schools better places in vhich teachers can work and learn." 
Teachers and- principals are working together on the supervision project. 
Principals are recognizing that utilizing a repertoire of alternative 
supervision and evaluation strategies works better becaise differential 
supervision provides appropriate supper ts and challenges to meet the 
career teacher's or professional teacher's individual needs for both 
professional and personal learning and continued adult developnent. 
Finally , and we can't stress this point enough, teachers are finding a 
professional way to talk with other teachers about teaching and supervi- 
sion. Interns are finding a diverse cluster of other interns and cooper- 
ating teachers with whom they can talk regularly during the school days 
about pedagogy and content of teaching as they complete an internship and 
master's program aimed to develop them as teacher leaders. 
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TABLE 1 

PHASES IN A COLLABORATIVE APPROACH TO LEADERSHIP IN SUPERVISION 



PHASE I - Development of Principal Leadership Group 
(10-85 to 6-86) 



GOAL: Investigation of adult developnent stages 
and discussion of alternative models of 
supervision. 



Phase I - Development of Teacher Supervision Groups 
(1-86 to 6-86) 



GOAL: Increase the flexibility of selected 
classroom teachers by examining and 
demonstrating various models of supervision 
within the framework of adult cognitive/ 
developnent stages. 
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OBJECTIVES FOR PRINCIPAL LEADERSHIP GROUP 

1. Demonstrate the process of collaborative research 
as one means of prorating personal and organiza- 
tional developnent. 

2. Brainstorm the possibilities for improving 
supervisory practices through public school- 
university collaboration. 

3. Share information regarding adult developnental 
theory (cognitive , ego, moral judgment , 
conceptual and interpersonal) and major research 
studies on collaborative action research in schools. 

4. Discuss and investigate various models of 
supervision (clinical, peer, group, scientific, 
developnental, differentiated, etc.) 

5. Define role of school leadership participants in 
Phase II of this Project (Initiation of Teacher 
Supervision Groups) . 

OBJECTIVES FOR TEACHER SUPERVISION GROUPS 

The first four objectives below reflect the intro- 
duction to the collaborative action research methods 
and the models of supervision. The principals from 
the Leadership Group in Phase I continued to be 
involved here to add their knowledge, experience, 
and support to the Teacher Supervision Groups. 

1. Demonstrate the process of collaborative action 
research. 

2. Brainstorm the possibilities for inproving 
supervisory practices through public school- 
university collaboration. 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 

PHASES IN A COLLABORATIVE APEROSCH TO LEADERSHIP IN SUPERVISION 



PHASE I - Development of Teacher Supervision Groups 

(L-86 to 6-86) 
(continued) 



OBJECTIVES FOR TEACHER SUPERVISION GROUPS 

3, Share information on adult developmental theory 
(cognitive , ego, moral judgment , conceptual, and 
interpersonal) and major research -studies on 
collaborative action research with teachers and 
schools, 

4* Discuss and investigate various models of 

supervision (clinical, peer, group, scientific, 
developmental, differentiates, etc.)* 

5. Structure Teacher Supervision Group meetings to 
include five conditions needed to promote 
developmental growth: 

• significant role-taking, 
, guided reflection, 

• balance of experience and discussion/reflection, 

• support and challenge, and 

. continuity-tine (Theis-Sprinthall, 1979; Oja, 1980) 

Also include the four staff development training 
components researched by Joyce (1980): 

• describe model, 

• demonstrate model, 

. plan and peer teach model, 
. adopt/generalize model, 

6. Improve/Refine the behavioral skills of teachers 
acting in the complex role of supervisors. 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 

PHASES IN A COLIABORATIVE APPROACH TO LEADERSHIP IN SUPERVISION 



PHASE II - Teacher Supervision and Principal 
leadership Groups - Demonstration 

(9-86 to 6-87) 



GOAL: Refine the quality of supervision in a 

variety of school-based contexts (Internship, 
Exploring Teaching , peer, and principal/ 
teacher) by applying and demonstrating the 
developmental framework for supervision 
explored by the Principal Leadership Group 
and Teacher Supervision Groups in Phase I. 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. Demonstrate the process of collaborative research 
as one means of promoting personal and organiza- 
tional development and inproved supervisory 
practice. 

2. Facilitate the Cooperating Teachers 1 initiation 
of a series of interventions designed to match 
alternative supervision models to the supervisee's 
cognitive developmental levels. 

3. Encourage effective Teacher Supervision Group 
meetings by attention to five conditions for 
staff development and four training components. 

Five conditions to pronote developmental growth 
(Theis-Sprinthall, 1979; Oja, 1980) 
• significant role-taking 
. guided reflection 

. balance of experience and discussion/reflection 
„ support and challenge 
. continuity-time 

Four staff development training conponents 

(Joyce, 1980) 

. describe model 

. demonstrate model 

. plan and peer teach model 

. adopt/generalize model 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 

PHASES IN A COLIABORATIVE APEROflCH TO LEADERSHIP IN SUPEKttSIOH 



PHASE III - Teacher/Principal Supervision Groups 
- Demonstration and Dissemination 
(9-87 to 6-88) 



GOAL: Continue the Collaborative Principal leadership 
and Teacher Supervision Groups focusing on 
demonstration and application of the supervision 
models and the matching of these.models to 
developmental stages. Additionally, the 
activities of these groups will be based on 
new learnings from the reflection and analysis 
of their work during Phase II. 



OBJECTIVES: 

The third year of the project continues with the 
collaborative group meeting format and allows 
evaluation of: 

1. teachers 1 success in Hatching alternative 
supervision strategies to graduate student 
teacher interns and undergraduate exploring 
tetehers; 

2. ^principals' success in matching alternative 
supervision strategies to their school's 
teachers; and 

3. the collaborative process among principals, 
teachers, interns, university supervisors, 
and project staff. 

The evidence will help the University Teacher 
Education Program and the School-University 
Task Force on Inproved Supervision to make 
decisions regarding institutionalization of 
the developed practices at the elementary 
school level and emending the nodel to the 
secondary school level. 
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TABLE 2 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWOFK IN COLIABORATIVE SIPEBVISION 

1. Educators can use collaborative action research (also called Interactive 
R&D) to grow personally and professionally, developing skil?^ and 
conpetencies which will enpower them to solve problems and improve 
educational practice. 

References: Tikunoff, Ward, & Griffin (1979); Little (1981); Eord 
(1981); Huling (1981); Griffin, Lieberman, & Jacullo- 
Ndto (1983); Oja & Pine (1983, 1988); Ham (1983, 1985); 
Oja & Ham (1984^? Oja & Staulyan (forthcoming). 

2. Schools are the best laboratories for educational research; the 
integration of research and practice through collaborative action 
research >san contribute to the development of schools as centers 
of inquiry. 

References: Schaefer (1967); Pine (1981b Wallat, et al. (1981); 
Mergsrrioller (1981); and above references. 

3. Given an appropriate process, participant motivation, and ±iire, it is 
possible to promote the cognitive growth and psychological development 
of educators through effective in-service programs. 

References: Oja (1978, 1980, 1985); Mclaughlin & Marsh (1978); 

Little (1981); Huling (1982); Bents & Howey (1981). 

4. Educators who function at higher cognitive developmental stages are more 
flexible, stress tolerant, adaptive, and generally more effective in their 
roles. 

References: Harvey (1966); Hunt fie Joyce (1967); Silver (1973); 

Glassberg (1979); Oja (1978, 1988); ^itherell (1978); 
Thies-^rinthall (1981); Thies-Sprinthall & 
Sprinthall (1983). 

5. The practice of educational supervision presently lacks a solid 
theoretical and research based framework. 

References: Shutes (1975); Lortie (1977); Ryan (1979); 

Alfonso & Goldsberry (1982); Haberman (1982); 

Lovell & Wiles (1983); Alfonso, Firth, & Neville (1984). 

6. Effective supervision is dependent upon the consistency betwen one's 
espoused and practiced value systems of theories. 

References: krgyris & Schon (1974); Argyris (1976, 1982); 

McNergney & Carrier (1981); Glickman (1981, 1985). 

7. Like teaching, instructional supervision is a highly complex task. It 
involves a broad base of knowledge regarding alternative supervisory 
models, as well as effective strategies for matching teacher needs to 
specific models* 

References: Blunfoerg (1980); Glickman (1981, 1985); Grimsley 
& Bruce (1982); Sergiovanni (1982, 1984); Grimnet 
(1983); Thies-Sprinthall & Sprinthall (1983); 
Cooper (1984): Gilatthorn (1984). 

8. Instructional supervision is recognized as one of the responsibiHties 
of an effective principal. A variety of styles can be effective, but 
it is the match which is deemed most iitportant. Rather than sedcing a 
prescription for effective principal behavior, research needs to 
clarify how different styles and personalities interact with specific 
contexts and individuals. 

References: Blumberg & Greenfield (1980); Sizer (1983); 
DeBoise' (1984); Ham (1985). 
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TABLE 3 
OVERVIEW CP THE MEHHCDODOGY 
A CQLIABORATIVE APPROACH TO LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION 



I. Knowledge 



Outcomes 



1. Further study and investiga- 
tion of adult cognitive 
development al stage theories 

2. Further study and research 
on a variety of alternative 
supervisory models and 
strategies 

II. Performance 



.Increased knowledge" and 
understanding of developmental 
theories 

.Increased knowledge and 
Understanding of alternative 
supervisory models 



Outcomes 



1. Increased use in the practice 
and analysis of audiotapes 
and videotapes 

2. Refinement of the assessment 
inventory developed during 
Year Two, and practice in 
applying competencies 
identified in a3ult 
development, supervision, 
and collaboration 

III. Attitudes 



.Strengthened observational 
skills - 

.Enhanced supervisory 

effectiveness 
.Increased reliability and 

validity of asses sjnent 

inventory 



Outcomes 



1. implication of developmental 
stage theory to participants 1 
espoused and practices v^ues 



2. Extension of certain project 
activities designed to promote 
affective goals to include 
interns, peers, administrators 
and university faculty members 



IV. Development 

1. Post-test assessments of the 
formal measures taken by 
TSG 1-2 participants 



.Greater consistency between 
espoused and practical values 

.Acquisition and expression of 
a "spirit of inquiry" 

.Greater openness to the value 
of educational research, 
especially ection research 

.Consistent reinforcement of 
attitudes/values inplicit in 
project 

.Institutionalization of 
differentiated supervision 
practices 

Outcomes 



.Increased growth in ego, 
moral, and conceptual stages 
of development 



• 



2. Self-Assessment on supervisory .Development in ability to 
competencies inventory match supervision strategies 

to developmental, needs 
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A ssessments 
^Project Surveys 
.Supervision Competencies 

Assessment inventory 
.Project Surveys 
.Supervision Coirpetencies 

Assessment Inventory 



Assessments 
^Observation forms 
.Audio and videotapes 



.Reviews by Outside 
Evaluators 



Assessments 
.TSG Meeting Summaries 
.Reflective Journals 
.Focused Interviews 



.Focused Interviews 

(end of Year 3) 
.Reflective Journals 
.Project Surveys 
.Observations 



Assessments 
.Sentence Completion 

(Loevinger) 
.Defining Issues Test 

(Rest) 
.Paragraph Completion 

(Hint) 

.Supervisory Competencies 
Assessment Inventory 
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T^BLE 4 

COGOTTIVE/bE^ErOPMEOTAL 3VPCE SCORE INTETORETATIONS 



The Doevinger Sentence Completion Tests were assigned Obtal Protocol 
Rating scores by an experienced rater. Scores indicate the following 
ego levels: 

Ego level 3 » Conformist 

Ego level 3/4 = Self-avare transition 

Ego level 4 = Conscientious 

Ego level 4/5 - Individualistic transition 

Ego level 5 = Autonomous 

The WUSCT ego level scores have been transformed into a 1-10 interval 
value according to the following convention: 

Ego level ~~~1 2 ^ A/3 3 3/4 4 4/5 5 6 
interval level 1234 5 6789 10 



Bint's Conpletion Test of Conceptual Level generates scores that can 
range from 0 to 3. Scores of 1, 2, or 3 on this test may be interpreted 
ac indicating the following conceptual levels: 

Score of 1 = Categorical judgments, stereotyped thought* 
Other directed; accepts single rulss. 

Score of 2 = Self-delineation, awareness of alternatives , and 
awareness of emotions. 

Score of 3 = Abstract internal principles f 

awareness of multiple viewpoints. 

Hunt' has classified CL scores as follows: 

0.5 to 1.0 = low CL score 

1.1 to 1.4 = moderately low CL score 

1.5 to 1.9 = moderately high CL score 

2.0 and above = high CL score 



The %P score represents the percent of principled moral judgment 
responses (Stage 5A, 5B, and 6) in the person's total responses. 
Rest and Davidson (1980) have classified scores into quartiles: 

0 - 38% = low P score 

39% - 58% = moderately low P score 

59% - 77% = moderately high P score 

78% - 99% = high P score 
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TABLE 4a 
LOBVINGER EGO DEVELOPMENT SCORES 



Total 

Developmental Stage Very Active Less Active Respondents 



Post-Conventional Stages: 

Stage 5 6 4 10 

'Stage 4/5 2 6 8 



Conventional Stages: 

Stage 4 2 4 6 

Stage 3/4 12 3 

Stage 3 Oil 

Summary: n=ll n=17 n=28 

Mean Mean Mean 

Score=8.2 Score=7.6 Score=7.8 

s.d. =1.028 s.d. =1.141 s.d. =1.360 

Mean Mean Mean 

St->ge=4/5 Stage=4/5 Stage=4/5 



TABLE 4b 
PRINCIPLED MORAL JUDGMENT STORES 



P%-Score 



High 

P%=78-99% 



Moderately High 
P%=59-77% 



Moderately Low 
P%=39-58% 



Low 

P%=0-38% 

Summary: 



Total 

Very Active Less Active Respondents 



n=9 
Ms an 

Score=62.7% 



n=9 
Ms an 

Score=58% 



n=18 
Mean 

Score=60.4% 



s.d. =14.943 s.d. =14. 644 s.d. =14.986 
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TABLE 4c 
CONCEPTUAL LEVEL SCORES 



Conceptual Level 



Very Active Less Active 



Total 
Respondents 



High CL 
2.0+ 



10 



17 



Moderately High CL 
1.5 to 1.9 



1 ^ 



Moderately Low CL 
1.1 to 1.4 



Low CL Score 
.5 to 1 



Summary: 



n=10 
Mean 

Score=2.31 



n=10 
Mean 

Score=2.24 



n=20 
Mean 

Score=2.28 



s.d.=.295 



s.d.=.566 



s.d.=.453 



TABLE 5 
SUPERVISION KNOWLEDGE BASE 



The supervision knowledge base has 
provided me with new ways of looking 
at people. 

My knowledge of supervision models 
has affected my work/inter action 
in the classroom. 

I have added supervision behaviors 
to my repertoire. 

I have used the models of supervision 
in my work/interactions with interns. 

I have used different models of 
supervision in my work/interactions 
with Exploring Teaching students. 

I have used different models of 
supervision in my work/interactions 
with peers. 



Very Active 
(n=ll) 
n 3? s.d. 

11 4.4 .505 

11 4.3 .786 

11 4.1 .701 
10 4.0 .816 
9 2.9 1.269 

10 3.7 .823 



Less Active 

(n=16) 
n 3? s.d. 

14 4.1 .730 

14 3.1 .997 

14 3.4 1.008 
11 3.0 1.265 
11 3.2 1.601 

13 2.8 1.235 



Total 
Respondents 

(n=27) 
n 3T s.d. 

25 4.2 .645 

25 3.6 1.080 

25 3.7 .945 
21 3.5 1.167 
20 3.1 1.432 

23 3.2 1.154 



TABUS 6 

ADULT DEVELOPMENT KNOWLEDGE BASE 



n 



Very Active 
(n=ll) 
U s.d. 



Less Active 

(n=16) 
n x s.d. 



Total 
Respondents 

(n=27) 
n x s .d . 



14. The knowledge base of adult 
development has provided me with 
new ways of looking at people. 

15. My knowledge of adult development has 
affected my work/interactions in my 
classroom. 

16. My .knowledge of adult development has 
affected my vrork/inter actions with 
peers. 

17. My knowledge of adult development has 
affected my work/inter act ions with 
interns. 

18. My know ledge of adult development has 
affected my work/interactions with 
administrators. 



11 4.5 .688 



11 4.1 .831 



10 4.2 .789 



8 4.4 .744 



10 4.1 .738 



13 3.9 .641 



11 3.2 .751 



13 3.5 .877 



8 3.0 1.069 



12 3.0 1.044 



24 4.2 .721 



22 3.6 .902 



23 3.8 .902 



16 3.7 1.138 



22 3.5 1.058 
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TABLE 7 

CONTINUATION AND SPREfl) 
of the 
KNOTTED (51 BASE 



Vary Active 
(n=ll) 
n x s.d, 



7. I would like continued exposure to 11 4.1 1.044 
alternative models of supervision. 

8. I would like to increase my use of 11 4*1 .701 
alternative models of supervision. 

9. I'm satisfied with the level of 10 3.1 .994 
supervision we get in our school. 

10. Our school staff evaluation 10 3.6 1.350 
processes should make more 
explicit use of alternative 
models of supervision. 

19. I would like continued exposure 11 4.2 .874 
to sdult development. 

20. I would like to increase my use 11 4.1 .944 
of adult development. 

21. Our school staff evaluations 8 4.5 .756 
processes should irake more 

explicit use of the learnings 
from adult development. 
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Less Active 

(n=16) 

n x s.d. 

15 3.3 1.175 

12 3.6 1.165 
14 2.2 1.188 

13 4.2 .689 

12 3.5 1.382 

12 3.7 .985 

t 12 3.3 .985 



Total 
Respondents 

(n=27) 

n x s.d. 

26 3.7 1.164 

23 3.8 .984 

24 2.6 1.176 
23 3.9 1.041 

23 3.8 1.193 

23 3.9 .968 

20 3.8 1.056 



TABLE! 8 



super/isokt competencies assessiewt inventory 



11. I have experimented with the 
Supervisory Competencies 
Checklist. 

12. The supervisory Competencies 
Checklist is a useful tool for 
assessing my own growth and 
development. 

13. The Supervisory Competencies 
Checklist could be adapted to 
become part of the school staff 
evaluation process. 



n 



Very Active 
(n=ll) 
x s.d. 



Less Active 

(n=16) 
n x s.d. 



10 3.9 .738 



8 3.0 1.414 



Total 
Respondents 

(n-27) 
n x s.d. 



10 2.7 .823 11 2.4 1.433 21 2.5 1.167 



18 3.5 1.150 



10 4.0 .667 8 2.6 1.188 18 3.4 1.145 
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TABLE 9 

COLIABORATIVE ACTION RESEARCH PROCESS 



Very Active 
(n-11) 
n IT s,d. 



Less Active 

(n=16) 
n 3T sA. 



Total 
Respondents 

(n=27) 
n IT s.d. 



23 . The collaborative, action research 
process, has provided me with nt.; 
ways of looking at people. 

24* I have made applications- of the 
collaborative action research 
process in my classrocm, 

25* I have made applications of the 
collaborative action research 
process in my school* 

26. The collaborative process I 
experienced was inportant. 



11 4,1 .701 12 3,3 ,985 23 3.7 .926 



10 3.5 .850 10 2.6 1.265 20 3.1 1.146 



11 4.0 1.265 11 2.5 .934 2 2 3.3 1.316 



11 4,5 .522 12 3.3 1.055 23 3.8 1.029 
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TABLE 10 
BENEFITS OF THE PROJECT ' 

Total 

Very Active Less Active Respondents 

(n=ll) (n=16) (n=27) 





n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


i appreciated a focus oh larger issues 
which go beyond, the here and now of 
supervision of interns. 


11 


100 


8 


50 


19 


70 


I appreciated the opportunity for 
mutual sharing. 


11 


100 


15 


94 


26 


96 


I appreciated the sense of common 
purpose and common challenges. 


10 


91 


10 


63 


20 


74 


I appreciated support of one 
another as we faced similar 
experiences and problems. 


XI 


100 


12 


75 


23 


85 


I appreciated open sharing among 
group members. 


10 


91 


13 


81 


23 


85 


I felt less isolated. 


7 


M 


9 


56 


16 


59 


I felt more caring toward others. . 


7 


64 


9 


56 


16 


59 


I felt a sense of growth. 


11 


100 


10 


63 


21 


78 


I felt that I am doing a better job 


7* 


100 


6* 


100 


13* 


100 



of working with interns than I did 
before, (of those who worked with 
interns) 

*riumbers actually having interns 
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27. The Project significantly 
affected my school's 
recruitment process for 
interns. 

28 . The Project significantly 
affected my school's 
placement of interns. 

29. The Project significantly 
affected the supervision 
of interns in my school. 

30. The Project significantly 
affected the evaluation of 
interns in my school. 
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TABLE 11 



INTERN PROCESS IN THE SCHOOLS 



Total 

Very Active Less Active Respondents 

(n=ll) (n=16) (n=27) 

n x s.d. n x" s.d. n x s.d. 



10 4.4 .843 10 2.7 1.567 20 3.6 1.504 



10 4.4 -.699 10 2.7 1.567 20 3.6 1.468 



10 4.7 .675 9 3.4 1.333 19 4.1 1.197 



10 4.6 .699 8 3.3 1.488 18 4.0 1.283 
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TABLE 12 

COLLABORATION BETWEEN UNE VERSE 1Y 
AND SCHOOLS AND WITHIN SCHOOLS 



Very Active 
(n=ll) 
n x s.d. 



Less Active 

(n=16) 
n x" s .d . 



Total 
Respondents 

(n=27) 
n 3T s.d. 



55. As a result of the Project, 
collaboration with the 
university has improved. 

56. As a result of the Project, 
collaboration among teachers 
within the school has 
improved. 



11 4.2 



11 4.5 



.751 



.688 



11 4.0 



.775 



13 3.5 1.127 



22 4.1 .750 



24 4.0 1.G83 
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TABLE 13 
MOTIVES TO PARTICIPATE 



Very Active 
(n=ll) 

n % 



100 



I wanted to inprove collaboration 7 64 

with the university. 

I wanted to inprove teacher training 10 91 

practices and the internship 
experience specifically. 

I felt an obligation to the 11 
development of young teachers. 

I felt it was a privilege to help in 8 73 

the development of young teachers. 

I wanted to increase the inpact 8 73 

teachers apd schools have on 
teacher training practices. 

I believed the project would be 9 82 

a be a high quality experience. 

I believed the project would 9 82 

have practical applications. 

I believed the project would 9 82 

enpower me as a professional. 
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Total 

Less Active Respondents 
(n=16) (n=27) 

n % n % 

5 31 12 44 

13 81 23 85 

10 63 21 78 
7 44 15 56 

12 75 20 74 

11 69 20 74 

13 81 22 82 
10 63 19 70 




32. I am satisfied with my frequency 
of contact with the university 
supervisor . 

33. My comnunication/interactions with 
the university supervisor were 
helpful. 

34. I am satisfied with my relationship 
with the university supervisor. 

35. The triad meetings of the intern , 
university supervisor, and myself 
worked, well. 

36. The university supervisor is 
inportant to the success of the 
project goals in collaborative 
supervision. 
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TABLE 14 
UNE VERSE Tf SUPERVISOR 

Very Active 
(n=14) 
n x s .<3 . 

9 2.8 .972 

8 3.6 .916 

9 3.3 1.225 
6 3.7 .816 

9 4.8 , .667 



Less Active 
(n=16) 

n x s .d . 

9 . 2.9 1.453 

9 3.3 1.414 

9 3.8 1.302 

5 3.8 1.304 

8 4.5 .535 



Total 
Respondents 

n x s.d, 

18 2.8 1.200 

17 3.5 1.179 

18 3.6 1.247 
11 3.7 1.009 

17 4.6 .606 



FIGURE 1 

COLLABORATIVE SUPERVISION 



TEACHER/ PRINCIPAL SUPERVISION 

GROUPS 




\ 

COOPERATING TEACHERS 



GRADUATE 
STUDENT TEACHING 
INTERNS 



COOPERATING 
TEACHER/INTERN 
COORDINATOR 




UNDERGRADUATE 
SXPlORING TEACHING 



STUDENTS 



EXPLORING TEACHING 
COURSE 
COLLABORATOR 



UNIVERSITY SUPERVISORS 




SCHOOL-UNIVERSITY TASK FORCE 
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Supervisory Competencies Assessment Inventory 



COMPETENCIES AND" BEHAVIORAL INDICATORS IN EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION 



. ADULT DEVELOPMENT 

• INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 

. COLLABORATION 



Field Test Version 
March, 1987 



Developed by Teacher Supervision Group 1-2 of the OERI funded 
projects A COLLABORATIVE APPROACH TO LEADERSHIP IN SUPERVISION. 
For further information, contact: 

Dr. Maryellen C. l/Vrn, Project Director 
Dr. S. Nodfe Oja, Principal Investigator 

University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 0JB24 
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NAME 

POSITION 

DATE COMPLETED 



SUPERVISION COMPETENCIES 



COMPETENCIES IN ADULT DEVELOPMENT 

I. UNDERSTANDS AND MODELS A VARIETY OF ALTERNATIVES 
IN PROBLEM SOLVING 



Weakness 



Strength 



Behavioral Indicators: 



Comments: 



Listens to a variety of perspectives relative 
to a specific problem 

Approaches and deals with problems in an 
objective manner 

Demonstrates f'exibMity in considering options 

Questions existing practices and presents 
alternatives 

Participates in collaborative decision making 

2. ACCEP TS AND APPLIES CRITICISM FROM SELF AND OTHERS 
Behav ioral I nd icators : 

Participates in critiques of one's own classroom 
performance (audio/video taping, reflective journal 
writing, el lei ting feedback) 

Articulates needs and strengths 

Incorporates criticism without being defensive 

Defines strategies for effective behavior changes 

3. RECOGNIZES EXCEPTIONS AND CONTINGENCIES IN RULES 
Behav ioral I nd icators : 

Makes decisions based on individual situations 
Questions rules 

Revises rules when appropriate 

Articulates .exceptions and reasons for exceptions 



Comments: 



Comments : 



• 
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k. VIEWS BEHAVIOR IN TERMS OF FEELINGS AND, MOTIVES 

RATHERy THAN ACTIONS ALONE 

Behavipral Indicators: Comments: 

Reflects feel ings 

Separates actions and ideas from personality 
Checks perceptions of self and others 
Recognizes one's own feelings and motives 

5. TOLERATES PARADOXICAL AND CONTRADICTORY 

RELATIONSHIPS 

Behavioral Indicators: Comments: 

Recognizes interrelationships 

Listens to a variety of perspectives 

Withholds judgment 

Considers many alternatives 

Analyzes conflicting information 

6* ACKNOWLEDGES AND WORKS TOWARD THE RESOLUTION OF 

INNER CONFLICT 

Behavioral Indicators: Comments: 
Acts in accordance with one's own value system 
Demonstrates congruency between words and action 
Participates and carries out group decisions 
Searches for solutions outside of self 

7. ACKNOWLEDGES NEED FOR AUTONOMY, WHILE REALIZING 

THE ADDED RESPONSIBILITIES THAT AUTONOMY IMPLIES 

Beha v i ora 1 \ rid 1 * ca tors : Commen t s : 

Listens to the ideas of others 

Encourages success 

Presents personal perspectives 

Allows failure -and views It as part, of the 
learning process * 

Generates appropriate support and challenges gQ 



8. VALUES MUTUAL INTERDEPENDENCE IN (NTERPER cr ;^L 
RELATIONSHIPS ~ 



Behavioral Indicators: Comments 
Recognizes attributes which affect relationships 
Respects the contributions of others 
Encourages and asks challenging questions 
Models relationships of mutual interdependence 

9. UNDERSTANDS AND APPLIES THE CONCEPT OF COGNITIVE 
COMPLEXITY 



Behavioral Indicators: Comments 

Differentiates among ideas 

Integrates multiple perspectives 

Focuses, not only on increasing Knowledge, but also 
on increasing one/s capacity for complex understanding 
and action 



-;0. UNDERSTANDS, ARTICULATES AND APPLIES A PERSONAL 
THEORY OF ADULT DEVELOPMENT ' 



• 



Behavioral Indicators: Comments 

Understands developmental task theories 

- life/age theories (Levinson, Gould, Sheehy) 

- life cycle theories (Neugarten, Erikson, Havighurst) 

Demonstrates an understanding of cognitive developmental 
stage theories 

- ego development (Locvinger) 

-moral development (Kohlberg, Gilligan, Higgins) 

- conceptual development (Hunt, Harvey, Schroeder) 

- Interpersonal development (Selman) 

Deals effectively with developmental stage match and/or 
mismatch 

Engages in staff development activities which stimulate 
both personal and professional growth 

Sets short and long term professional goals 

Investigates research in adult development 



COMPETENCIES IN INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 

1. INTERPRETS- AND CLARIFIES CLASSROOM, SCHOOL, AND 
DISTRICT POLICIES 



Behavioral Indicators: Comments: 

Reads current policies 

Questions pollcleis when appropriate 

Effects changes when appropriate 

2. ESTABLISHES/ IMPLEMENTS CLEAR INSTRUCTIONAL GOALS 



Behavioral Indicators: Comments? 

Assesses Instructional levels 

Decides on skills to be taught 

Chooses appropriate differentiated methods and 
materials 

Carries out instructional plan 
Provides specific, objective feedback 

3. BASES INSTRUCTION ON SOUND RESEARCH AND PRACTICE 



Behavioral Indicators: Comments: 

Learns from workshops and/or courses 

Observes model programs and professionals 

Reads professional literature 

Belongs to professional organizations 

Links theory and practice 

Modifies classroom practices or programs 




4. HELPS TO PLAN, SELECT, DEVELOP AND IMPLEMENT 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 



Behav lora 1 I nd I cators : 

Allocates time 

Provides models for planning 

Provides opportunities to develop and 
implement programs 

Models specific strategies for instructional 
'programs 

Encourages observations of alternative programs 

Participates in instructional decisionmaking 
and joint planning 

Encourages, uses, and* evaluates ideas regarding 
instruction 

5. MODELS EFFECTIVE STRATEGIES FOR DEALING WITH 
OEHAV I OR/LEARNING 

Behavioral Indicators: 

Treats each person as an individual 

Isolates specific problems 

Implements effective teaching/learning strategies 
Identifies and provides for individual learning styles 
Deals consistently with others 
Determines appropriate consequences 

Evaluates results and implements alternative strategies 

6. IDENTIFIES AND ENCOURAGES EXPLORATION OF SCHOOL 
ANDvAREA RESOURCES - 



Comments: 



Comments: 



BehavForal Indicators: Comments: 
Suggests resources and provides time for exploration 
Evaluates resources 

Selects appropriate resources to augment the curriculum 
and to provide for personal and professional growth 

Collects data and documents applicability of resources 
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7- MANA SES CONFLICT EFFECTIVELY AND DISCUSSES 

^CTLUNATiVE STRATEGIES 

Behavioral Indicators: Comments: 

Identifies Issues causing conflict 

Examines multiple strategies for resolving conflict 

Collaborates on possible alternatives 

8. KNOWS AND USES A VARIETY OF MODELS OF SUPERVISION 

Behavioral Indicators: Comments: 

Identifies models of supervision 

Matches supervisory strategies to stages of 
adult development 

Provides specific, objective feedback 
Provides support and challenge 
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COMPETENCIES IN COLLABORATION 

S 

1. UNDERSTANDS MEANING OF TERM COLLABORATION AS 
USED IN CAR' : 

Behavioral Indicators: 

Focuses on problems of mutual Interest or concern 

Contributes different expertise/perspective to the 
process 

Distinguishes between collaboration and participation 
or cooperation 

Engages in consensus decision-making, as opposed to 
decisions by ballot or compromise 

Understands the synergism possible in CAR 

2. DEV OTES THE NECESSARY TIME AND ENERGY TO 
INITIATE AND -SUSTAIN THE COLLABORATIVE SPIRIT 

Behav I ora 1 I nd i ca tors : 

Attends meetings 

Participates In collaborative activities, such as 
discussions, role-plays, and written projects 

Demonstrates commitment to the task by generating 
and sharing ideas 

?. CREATES, A FLEXIBLE ENVIRONMENT 
Behav lora 1 I nd I ca tors : 

Adapts to changing needs and circumstances 

Relinquishes personal control and assumes risks 

Creates a supportive environment which encourages 
others to assume risks 

Models mutual trust and respect for others 

Employs humor 



Comments: 



Comments: 



Comments: 



9 
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Jf. MODELS EFFECTIVE INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 

SKILLS 

Behavioral Indicators: Comments 

Listens attentively 

Demonstrates empathy 

Checks frequently for perceptions of others 

Asks probing questions, clarifies and summarizes 

Interprets the views of persons at one level or 
stage toothers 

5- MODELS EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION SKILLS THROUGHOUT 

THE ORGAN 1ZAT! OK 

Behavioral Indicators: Comments 

Encourages discussion of school context issues 

Clarifies and relates ideas 

Participates in and influences decision-making 
at more than one level In the organization 

Focuses on the potential consequences of individual/ 
group decisions 

6, GENERATES ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES AND/OR SOLUTIONS 



Behavioral Indicator- Comments 

Uses group brainsto. schniques 

Poses creative possibi 

Maintains an open mind during discussions 

Explores new options 

Analyzes strengths and weaknesses of various alternatives 

7. FOCUSES O N RESEARCH TASKS 

Behavioral Indicators: Comments 
Identifies needs 

Documents collaborative activities 
Perceives patterns which emerge 
Collects and analyzes data 



© Synthesizes Ideas to elicit patterns 
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8. LINKS THEORY/RESEARCH AND PRACTICE 



Behavioral Indicators: Comments: 

Utilizes appropriate sources 
(articles, books, speakers) 

Compares and contrasts strengths and weaknesses 
of practices 

Shares research findings with individuals 
and/or groups 
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FINAL EVALUATION SURVEY 
A OOIIABQRATIVE APPROACH TO LEADERSHIP IN SUPERVISION PROJECT 



Part I: BACKGROUND DATA UPDATE 

NMJE , D ATE 

HOME ' ~ 



ADDRESS SCHOOL 



Please check your year(s) of participation and kind of work with UNH students. 

PARTICIPATION intern EDUC 500 

Year 1 year 1 / 

Year 2 Year 2 / 



Year 3 year 3 / 



E&rt 2: PERSCNAL PERSPECTIVES Circle the number which nost closely Hatches your perspective. 
And, if you feel like it, add carraents in the "COKMENT" sections to give irare 
information or to tell us if the wording of a particular question is confusing. 



to a 

not to seme great 

at all extent extent 

1 2 3 4 5 

I* SUPERVISION KNOWLEDGE BASE 

1, The supervision knowledge base has 
provided me with new ways of looking 

at people, 1 2 3 4 5 

2, My knowledge of supervision models 
has affected my work/interaction 

in the dassrocnu 1 2 3 4 5 

3, I have added supervision behaviors 

to my repertoire, 1 2 3 4 5 

4, i have used the models of supervision 

in my vcrk/ interactions with interns, 1 2 3 4 5 

5, I have used different models of 
supervision in my work/ interactions 

with Exploring Teaching students, 1 2 3 4 5 

6, I have used differeat models of 
supervision in my work/interactions 

with peers, 1 2 3 4 5 

7, I would like continued exposure to 
alternative models of supervision, 1 2 3 4 5 
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\ I. (continued) 



8. I would like to increase ny use of 
alternative models of supervision. l 

9. I'm satisfied with the level of 
supervision we get in our school. l 

10. Oar school staff evaluation processes 
should make more explicit use of 
alternative models of supervision. 1 

0Q1YMEM 1 OI ANY OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, IF YOU WISH, 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 

4 



5 
5 



II. SUPERVISORY OCMEETTENCIES CHECKLIST 



not 
at all 
1 



to seme 
extent 
3 



to a 
great 
extent 
5 



11. I have experimented with the 
Supervisory Competencies Checklist. 1 

12. 'Hie Supervisory Ocxnpetencies Checklist 
is a useful tool for assessing ny own 
growth and develcprnait. 1 

13. Hie Supervisory Occpetencies Checklist 
could be adapted to beocme part of the 
school staff evaluation process. l 



OQt-MENT: In what ways have you used the Supervisory Oatpetencies Checklist? 



COMffiNT: In what ways might you imagine using the Supervisory Oaonpetencies Checklist? 
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III. AEULT DEVELOPMENT KNOWLEDGE BASE 



to a 

not to sane great 

at all extent dea] 

1 2 3 4 5 



14. Ihe knowledge base of adult development 
has provided me with new ways of 

looking at people. 12 3 4 

15. My knowledge of adult development has 
affected my work/interactions in my 

classrocm. 12 3 4 

16. My knowledge of adult development has 
affected rry work/interactions with 

peers. 12 3 4 

17. My knowledge of adult davelcpnent has 

4£ftetaJmy work/interactions with interns. 12 3 4 

18. My knowledge of adult development has 
affected my work/interactions with 

administrators. See above. 12 3 4 

19. I would like continued exposure to 

adult development. 12 3 4 

20. I would like to increase my use of 

adult development. 12 3 4 

21. Our school staff evaluation processes 
should make more explicit use of the 

learnings from adult development. 12 3 4 

COMMENT CM ANY OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, IF YOU WISH. 
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. OQLLABCRATIVE ACTION RESEARCH PROCESS 



22. 



When we use the term collaborative action research process, 
what does this mean to you? Please describe briefly. 



4 



to a 

not to seme great 

at all extent extent 

1 2 3 4 5 



23. The collaborative acticn research 
process has provided me with new 

ways of looking at people. 12 3 

24. I have made applications of the 
collaborative action research 

process in my classroom. 12 3 

25. I have made applications of the 
collaborative action research 

process in my school. 12 3 

26. The collaborative process I 

I experienced was iinportant. 12 3 

COMMENT CM ANY OF THE ABCVE STATEMENTS, IF YOU WISH. 



V. INTERN PROCESS 



to a. 

not to some great 

at all extent extent 

1 2 3 4 5 
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27. The Project significantly affected 
my school's recruitment process for 

interns. 12 3 4 5 

28. The Project significantly affected 

W school's placonoit of interns. 1 2 3 4 5 

29. The Project significantly affected the 

supervision of interns in my school. 1 2 3 4 5 

30. The Project significantly affected the 

evaluation of interns in my school. 1 2 3 4 5 

COMMENT ON ANY OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, IF YOU WISH. 
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UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR 

31. On average, hew often did you see the university supervisor? 



not 
at all 
1 

32. I am satisfied with my frequency 
of contact with the university 
supervisor. 1 

33. My camiunicaticn/ interactions with the 
university stjpervisqr were helpful. 1 

34. I am satisfied with my relationship 
with the university supervisor. 1 

35. The triad meetings of the intern, 
university supervisor, and myself 
worked well. 1 

36. The university supervisor is 
important to the success of the 
project goals in collaborative 
supervision. 1 

COMMENT CN ANY OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, IF YOU WISH. 



2 
2 
2 
2 



to seme 
extent 
3 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



to a 
great 
extent 
5 



5 
5 
5 



VH. LEADERSHIP IN THE TEACHER SUPERVISION GROUP (TSG) 
37 . Who provided the leadership for your TSG? 
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* 

(continued) 










6 






rot 
at all 
1 


2 


to some 
extent 
3 


4 


to a 
great 
extent 
5 




38. 


The leadership in my TSG 
significantly influenced 
the motivation. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 




39. 


Hie leadership in my TSG significantly 
influooced the group's knowledge base 
in supervision. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 




40. 


The leadership in my TSG significantly 
influenced the group's knowledge base 
in adult development. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 




41. 


The leadership in my TSG significantly 
influenced the group processes. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 




42. 


The leadership in my TSG significantly 
influenced the group's products. 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


• 


OOMffiNT ON ANY OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, IF YOU WISH. 










vm. 


GROUP QRGANIZATICN 


not 
it all 
1 


2 


to some 
extent 
3 


4 


to a 
great 
extent 
5 




43. 


We do/would benefit from one person 
who is responsible for worrying about 
the logistics of meeting times. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




44. 


We do/would benefit from one person 
who is responsible for caimunicatians 
about meeting times for the group. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




45. 


We do/vould benefit from one person 
who acts as a liaison to the University 
Education Department staff. 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


• 


46. 


Oar group processes do/would benefit 
from the existence of a coordinator 
or facilitator. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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(continued) 
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47. If you answered agree to any of the above, who is the person 
who could do it? Please check any of the following who could 
do it. 

Teacher University Supervisor 

Principal Other (Who?) 

OCMffiNT CN ANY OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, IF YOU WISH. 



to a 

cot to seme great 

at all extent extent 

1 2 3 4 5 

IX, GROUP EDODS AND INVOLVEMENT 

48. Stipends are crucial to sustaining 
involvement in a project like this 

1 2 3 4 5 

49 . Activities and meetings in my school 
next year will look similar to those 

that took place this year. 1 2 3 4 5 

50. Next year we should focus more time 
on intern supervision practices. 1 2 3 4 5 

51. Next year we should focus more time an 
collaboration strategies. 1 2 3 4 5 

52. It was difficult to find sufficient 
time for group meetings. 1 2 3 4 5 



53. Group maiibership was/is stable. 12 3 



4 5 



54. Group attendance was/is stable. 1 2 3 4 5 

COMMENT ON AFY OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, IF YOU WISH. 




» 
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X* OGOXAEGRAIICN BETWEEN UNIVERSITY 
AND SOOQLS AND WITHIN SCHOOLS 



not 
at all 

1 



to some 
extent 
3 



to a 
great 
extent 
5 



55. As a result of the Project, 
collaboration with the 
university has improved. 

56. As a result of the Project, 
collaboration among teachers 
within the school has improved. 



OCMENT CN ANY OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, IF YOU WISH. 




XE. GOALS. Please prioritize these goals for the project. 

Put a "l 11 by your first choice as the most important goal 
for you, a "2" by your second choice, then "3," "4, 11 and "5. 11 

A goal of the Project was to develop a knowledge base in adult 

development and models of supervision. 

A goal of the Project was to apply that knowledge base in work with 

interns and each o ther . 

A goal of the Project was to disseminate information about the goals, 

activities, and outcomes of the project. 

A goal of the Project was to provide a quality experience for interns. 

A goal of the Project was to use collaborate action research 

processes to work together. 

COMMENT CN ANY OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, IF YOU WISH. 
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XII. 



ACCESSES AND ACTIVITIES THAT HAVE OOOORRED IN GRCUP MEETINGS 
Please check any of the following which occurred in your group. 



9 



DiscussiaVErcblem-solving sessions 

Dissanination (for example, the ASCD presentation) 

Presentations (for example, the ASCD presentation) 

Microteaching 

Role playing 

Shared decisicn-making 

Speakers 

Stuping together 

Writing (for example, proposals, papers) 

Videotaping 

Viewing videotapes 

Reporting to each other (for example, readings or projects) 
Q3YMENT ON ANY ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES, IF YOU WISH. 



XIII. MOTIVES TO EAKTICTEAIE CHECKLIST 

Please check all that applied when you joined the Project. 

I wanted to improve collaboration with the university. 

1 wanted to improve teacher training practices and the internship 

experience specifically. 

I felt an obligation to the development of young teachers. 
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(continued) 



I felt it was a privilege to help in the development of young teacher 

I wanted to increase the impact teachers and schools have on teacher 
training practices. 

I believed the project would be a higfa quality experience. 
I believed the project would have practical applications. 
I believed the project would empower me as a professional. 
OC&MENT CN ANY ADDITIONAL MOTIVES r IF YOU WISH. 



XIV. BENEFITS CHECKLIST 

Throughout the interviews, people mentioned different benefits. 
A lot of people said a lot of things. Check any of the 
following that apply to you. 

- I appreciated a focus on larger issues which go beyond the here and 
new of supervision of interns. 

_ I appreciated the opportunity for mutual sharing. 

_ I appreciated the sense of cannon purpose and cannon challenges. 

_ I appreciated support of one another as we faced similar experiences 
and problems. 

_ 1 appreciated cpen sharing among group members. 
_ I felt less isolated. 
_ I felt more caring toward others. 
_ I felt an increased sense of efficacy. 
I felt a sense of growth. 

_ I felt that I am doing a better job of working with interns 
than I did before. 

O0CA4ENT CN ANY ADDITIONAL BENEFITS, IF YOU WISH. 
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GROUP MEETINGS 

57. What group (s) were you a part of? 
Note: If you were a part of more 
than one group, please use different 
colored pencils to respond to more 
than one group setting. 



teac he r supervision group 
principal leadership group 
School-University Task Force 
other (what?) 



Please circle the number which best reflects your perception of 
the group you participated in. 



not 
at all 
1 



2 
2 

2 

2 



58. Group members trust each other. l 

59. Group members think out loud in the 
group. 2 

60. Group members voice 'mdcveloped 
thoughts in the group discussion. 1 

61. Group members relate the discussion 

topic to personal experiences. l 2 

62. Group members critique authorities 

in the discussions. 1 2 

63. Group members critique each other 

in the discussions. 1 2 

64. Group members use open-ended questions 
to try to understand each other (for 
example, What do you mean? How 

do you...? Why. do you ...?) 1 2 

65. All group members participate fully. l 2 

66. Joking and laughing is ccnmonplace 

in group meetings. 1 2 

67 . Group members are supportive 0:: each 

other. 1 2 

68. Group members talk about themselves 

in a self -reflective, critical manner. 1 2 

0CM4ENT ON ANY OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, IF YCU WISH. 



to scene 
extent 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3 



4 
4 

4 

4 

4 



4 
4 

4 

4 

4 



to, a 
great 
extent 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 

5 

5 

5 
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